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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office Build- 
ing of the Jefferson Standard Life 


Insurance Co.. Greensboro, N. C. 





























Recently a Hartford agent wrote us that 





during the past year he has been ques- 
tioned more about the financial condition 


of his companies than in all the previous 








years of his experience combined. It is the 














same every where— the publicis questionin g. 
The Hartford stag displayed on an agent's 
walls and trademarked on the policies he 
delivers are accordingly a selling asset— 
the public knows and is being told repeat- 
edly that it is a mark of a successful, hon- 


orable record and of financial stability. 
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This Week: 
ENCOURAGEMENT 


Medical science, it would seem, will 
eventually triumph. At least, it has ap- 
pendicitis down. The death rate from this 
cause fluctuates from year to year. As 
scent as 1930 the death rate from appen- 
dicitis was 18 per 100,000; in 1931 the 
rate dropped to 17.4 The year 1932 
averages up the mortality in a most en- 
couraging way. The record for deaths from 
appendicitis in that year was 15.7 per 
100,000 of population. Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, author of these annual reviews 
on major diseases, discusses fully this subject 
in an article beginning on page 6 of this 
issue. 

* * * 


FOLLOW THROUGH 


No, says Walter Cluff. On 
page II he says: “It is a tragedy for a 
man who has been in the life insurance 
business even five or ten years to be con- 
stantly confronted with the problem of 
prospecting. Whom shall | call or Where 
can | get a new prospect?" Try, and you 
can do it! 


Next Week: 
THE NATIONAL BUREAU 


The National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters today is made up of stock 
casualty companies which transact 79.2 per 
cent of the casualty business handled by 
all stock companies in the United States 
and more than two-thirds of the nation's 
total casualty business. What is it? How 
does it operate? How did it originate? 
Why does it exist? Every casualty and 
surety agent will find the article concerning 
the Bureau in next week's Spectator of 
great interest. 


Says you. 


* * * 


BICYCLES 


In his series of articles discussing a fire 
and casualty agent at work, Clayton G. 
Hale, next week, says that there are some 
evidences that the bicycle is returning both 
for pleasure riding and for light package 
delivery, so he suggests that we renovise 
the manual and be prepared for new busi- 
ness on an up-to-date basis. 
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From Facts to Truth 


OMETIMES some statistical compilation inspires some roving 
reverie and leads far afield from analytic observation. Take 
the table Combined Aggregates which for over forty years 

in The Insurance Year Book has given the results of life insurance 
during the preceding eleven years. 

We begin to compare the detailed results of 1932 with those of 
prior years. We saw new premiums lower than for any year since 
1922, there was a reduced total income from 1931; less expenses than 
since 1928. New business written and paid for had not been so small 
since 1923. Even insurance in force stood lower than it did in 1929. 

On the other side, interest earnings on invested funds remained 
practically as high as ever in life insurance history. Policyholders 
were paid their greatest benefits—more than triple the payments 
of 1922 and almost half a billion dollars more than in 1931. As 
huge a gain was shown during the year in the resources of the 
companies. The policyholders’ reserves were uninterrupted in their 
record of accretion. 

Here was depicted America and her progress through these 
years interlined with the story of a supreme human achievement. 
Here was life insurance triumphant acting in perfect unison with the 
economic tide, expanding and contracting as the income of the 
average man rose and fell. An institution which had in most trying 
circumstances risen to new heights in answering by its performance 
the querulousness of doubters and the hopes of its advocates of 
what it would do under severe stress. Its income lowered only 
because the individual’s ability to purchase was lower. Its invest- 
ment policy upheld by the consistency of its income. It had solidi- 
fied its own financial position, strengthened its gross resources and 
increased its margin of safety as a group while it relieved from 
financial distress thousands of its individual members and had 
answered the countless thousand pleas of stricken policyholders 
who were forced to borrow from their gilt-edged life insurance 
savings. Innumerable widows, mothers and orphans were through 
it removed from the need of a dole. There were men and women 
walking at ease through their twilight because an assured income 
from life insurance had shouldered an otherwise impossible burden. 

Bulwarked by the knowledge of such accomplishment, life in- 
surance men can face the new era with the greatest assurance that 
to them is given a golden opportunity to serve the coming genera- 
tion by aiding them to guard against some new travail. Life in- 
surance with proven merit in the past has in its keeping the fate 
of millions through its future service. 

re & ud 
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The Appendicitis Record for 1932 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D 


HE appendicitis death rate of 

American cities for 1932 shows a 

measurable reduction 
with the maximum rate reached in 1930. 
In that year the rate was 18 per 100,000 
against a rate of 13.3 in 1910. In 1931 
the rate had been reduced to 17.4 and 
was further reduced to a rate of 15.7 
These are the rates for sixty 
cities which for 1932 had a combined 
population of nearly 29,000,000. The 
details of this record are shown in the 


compare 


in 19382. 


table given below. 








TABLE 1 

DEATHS FROM APPENDICITIS—1910-1932 
N Death 

of Rate pet 

Year Cities Population Deaths 100,000 
1910 60 18,656,436 2,480 13.3 
1911 6 19,118,117 2,616 13.7 
1912 60 19,569,879 2,712 13.9 
1913 60 20,040,600 2.818 14.1 
1914 60 20,503,331 2,948 14.4 
1915 60 20,965,052 3,042 14.5 
1916 60 21,426,774 3,175 14.8 
1917 60 1 3.167 14.5 
1918 60 2,907 13.0 
1919 60 3.114 13.7 
1920 60 3,644 15.7 
1921 60 3,899 16.4 
1922 60 3.936 16.2 
192 60 1,196 17.0 
1924 60 4.338 17.2 
1925 60 1,430 17.1 
1926 6 26,138,900 4.653 17.8 
1927 60 26, 1,199 1,668 17.5 
1928 60 27,333,472 4,837 17.7 
1929 60 27,! 802 4.973 18.0 
1930 60 27,995,351 5.049 18.0 
1931 60 28.452.894 1952 17.4 
1932 60 28,923,952 4,528 15.7 


A more elaborate comparison is shown 
for 177 American 
1932 the following results. 
bined rate had been reduced from 17.9 
per 100,000 in 193i to 16.6 in 1932. The 
actual fall in the number of deaths from 
from 


cities showing for 


The com- 


appendicitis in these cities was 


7570 in 1931 to 7136 in 1932, a gratifying 


indication of progress in the treatment 


of appendicitis on the one hand and a 
possible ( ( ne mm local incidence on 
the other The rate increased in 81 
citi decreased in 92 and remained 
the sar in 4. The combined popula 

T ot thes cities in 1932 was 
13,000,000 

The highest rate of the cities under 


returned for Salt Lake City 


i6.9 per 100.000 and the lowest rate 


r Union ¢ N. J., or 1.5, aside from 
3 cities in which no deaths were report- 
ed for 19382, or respectively, Bethlehem, 


Pa.: Cicero, Ill., and Fresno, Cal. There 
‘fourteen cities in 1932 where the 
rate exceeded 30 per 100,000, arranged 
in the order of their importance in the 
tabk riven below. 

CITIES WITH EXCESSIVE APPENDICITIS 

DEATH RATES—1932 
Rate per 100,000 


Salt Lake City.. 16.9 
Lexinetor Ky 12.9 
Oak Park, Il 40.4 


Consulting Statistician 


Nashville, Tenn 
Little Rock, Ark 
Portland, Me.... 
Memphis, Tenn.... 


Wheeling, W. Va ».0 
El Paso, Tex 34.3 
Greensboro, N. C 33.7 
Jackson, Mich. 33.5 
Madison, Wis 32.7 
Savannah, Ga 31.6 
Dallas, Tex.. 0.1 


Among cities with unusually low rates 
the following may be mentioned. 


CITIES WITH LOW APPENDICITIS DEATH 
RATE—1932 
Rate per 100,000 

Union City, N. J.... 
POO, DOs ccicceess er 
PE, DM ccccccswnenc 
Akron, Ohio.. 
Topeka, Kan..... 
Medford, Mass.. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Pasadena, Cal...... 
McKeesport, Pa nee 5.4 
New Rochelle, N. Y. a D.3 





No satisfactory explanation can be 
given for these extraordinary differ- 
ences which, however, are maintained 
from year to year with approximate con- 
sistency. No thorough study of the geo- 
graphical incidence of appendicitis has 
ever been made for this country and 
no detailed examination of all the facts 
that bear upon the problem has been 
attempted. Regardless of its practical 
importance appendicitis still continues 
to be neglected as a public health prob- 
lem. In 1931 the number of deaths from 
appendicitis in the United States regis- 
tration area was 18,113, equivalent to 
a death rate of 15.2 per 100,000. When 
that rate is applied to the total popula- 
United States the 
mortality is approximately 
20,000. This compares with a rate of 
7.2 per 100,000 for England and Wales. 
For the state of New York the average 
appendicitis death rate 1926-30 was 15 


tion of continental 
annual 


per 100,000, increasing to 15.7 in 1931. 


According to preliminary reports fo 


1932 the death rate fe 


¢ For urban New York, 
exclusive of New York City, the avera 


appendicitis 


14.8. 





< Was 


rate has been 20.4 for the period 1926-30, 
and 20.2 in 1931, while for rural New 


York the average rate was 3.6 against 
5.3 for 1931. 
nual 


It is explained in the an- 
of the State Health De- 
partment for 1931 that, “The striking 
i urban and rural rates 
large part to the fact that 
many residents of rural districts go to 
city hospitals for treatment, the deaths 
which occur among them being recorded 
in the places in which the hospitals are 
lecated. When correction is made for 
this factor the urban rate in 1931 is 


report 


disparity in the 
is due in 


reduced from 20.2 to 15.9 and the rural 
rate increased from 5.3 to 13.4.” 


The appendicitis death rate among 


males is consistently higher than among 
females. For England and Wales in 
1931 the male death rate for appendi- 
citis was 8.4 per 100,000, while the rate 
for females was only 6.1. This dispar- 
ity in rates has existed for many years 
and no explanation has been forthcom- 
ing as to the probable reasons for the 
difference. I give below the death rate 
by ages for males and females and both 
sexes combined for New York, separat- 
ing New York City from the rest of the 
state, giving the returns for 1931 for 
purpose of illustration. It shows for 
New York City the highest death rate 
for both males and females at ages 
65-74, while in up-state New York the 
male death rate was highest at ages 55- 
64, and the female rate at 75 and over. 
APPENDICITIS MORTALITY IN 
NEW YORK—1931 
Rate per 100,000 


New York City Rest of State 


Male Female Male Female 


All ages 2 11.6 
Under 5 yrs > 8.2 
5-14 yrs.. l 9.1 
15-24 yrs.... a 8.2 
25-34 yrs > 3 9.9 
35-44 yrs.. 8 7.2 
15-54 yrs.. 1 17.8 
55-64 yrs. 6 21.0 
65-74 yrs 7 18.0 
75 and over 6 25.5 





The table following will show the 
deaths and death rates from appendi- 
citis in 1931 and 1932 for the five largest 
American cities. 

APPENDICITIS MORTALITY IN FIVE LARGE 
CITIES—1931-1932 
Rate per 100,000 


1931 1932 
Deaths Rat Deaths Rate 
‘ 61 17 11 14 
Det 29 i 14.2 
Le Anas 19 1G8 12.2 
New Yorl 1,1 t ) 14.8 
lelpl l 22 11 


largest cities 


It is shown for the five 
that the results conform to the general 
experience of a decline in the rate for 


Whether this 


reflects increased surgical skill 


1932 compared with 1931. 
decreast 
or an actual diminution in the incidence 
of appendicitis cannot be answered. An 
answer to this question would certainly 
be an interesting contribution to medi- 
cal statistics. 

Medical practice in the treatment of 
appendicitis continues to vary widely as 
to the best method of procedure. Sir 
James Berry of London in 1932 raised 
a country-wide discussion in the United 
Kingdom by an address on “Fallen Idols” 
from which I take the following extracts. 

“A good deal might be said about the 
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lol of surgical statistics and the illogi- 
al and careless way in which such sta- 
istics were used. It would be a good 
lan to have a law which compelled sur- 
ons to submit all surgical statistics 
a professional statistician for his 
ymments and advice before publication 
as permitted.” 
“The modern view was that acute ap- 
ndicitis was a terribly fatal disease, 
nd must be treated by immediate op- 
‘ation whenever possible.” 


uted to (1) feeding the patient when 
he should have been starved; (2) giv- 
ing purgatives and enemas to get the 
bowels open when it was of importance 
that they should be kept at absolute 
rest so long as there was risk of abscess 
forming; and (3) attempts by drugs or 
otherwise to relieve the abdominal dis- 
tension, which was really protective 
and curative, not harmful in itself. He 
himself, as far back as 1899, had tried 
(Continued on page 10) 


“It was incorrect treatment, active, 
injudicious treatment, whether medical 
or surgical—for the one might be as bad 
as the other—which did so much harm 
in acute appendicitis. There was more 
danger in opening an appendix abscess 
prematurely in the wrong way than in 
leaving it to burst spontaneously, though 
this, he need hardly say, was not to be 
desired. In the old days, with the “‘you- 
must-do-something” school, he was quite 
sure the bad results were to be attrib- 


TABLE 2—Appendicitis in 177 American 


1932 


Cities 


1931 1931 


i 
Death 








; Death 


























Death Death 
Popu- Rate per Popu- Rate per Popu Rate per Popu- Rate per 
lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 ition Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 
Ohio 260,680 18 6.9 265,192 8 3.0 M: 59.116 1 1.7 59.980 . 13.34 
ny, N. Y. 129,107 17 13.2 130,463 25 19.2 Mi: 77,029 10 13.0 7,185 16 20.74 
own, Pa 16 16.9 96,721 24 24.8 3 14 | 14.14 
a, Pa 3 3.5 86,779 ; 3.2 1,238 l 
Ga 0 24.1 307,329 6 18.2 28.8 72,907 ; 
City, 2 5 7 69,573 li 18.7 12.5 128,295 } ) 
, we 6 16.3 36,760 7 0 17.0 604,628 7s 12.9 
a, Ga 19 31.0 62,043 1 1 21 482.608 10¢ 2 0 
\ Tex 11 19.9 56,207 10 20.3 69,822 lf i) 
I nore, Md 118 14.5 820,345 125 41.3 68,809 ri) } 
I ne, N. J { 1.4 91,652 { 1 6.3 64.665 ; 
I eley, Cal 1 4.7 5 42 ( 161,588 63 O.4 
B hem, Pa 1 1.7 0 20. 148,385 95 1 
I hamton, N. Y 24 30.8 ?] ( 45 0.707 r ( 
Birmingham, Ala 59 f ; 14.1 62,68 8 1 
I n, Mass 178 22.7 150 25.0 174,341 9 
I eport, Conr 20 3.6 14 10 001 
I n, Mas 1 20.5 16 11.8 69.461 
I ae | 120 20 130 { »RI5 10.1 
( dge, Ma 17 14.9 ? 16.3 1,215,452 1,00 14.8 
( _N. Jd 9 16.0 10.2 an 2 1 14 
( r Ohio 7 15.9 14 10.0 1 1 1 10.4 
( Rapid Tow 14 24.4 1 14.0 RW RB2 14 14.7 
( eston, 5S. ¢ 12 19.5 5 8.0 53.8 69,247 28 410.4 
( Ma 2 9 1.5 RR? 6 J 
( = 612 17.7 51 4 29.1 18,89 11] 18 
Ill 0 0 | 95 S58 1 } 
( at Ohio 129 28 125 ( 82.782 ( 
( nd, Ohio 165 18.1 129 i 22 62,770 1 A 
( m . Ohio 69 23.2 73 { 23.8 139,080 9 15.8 
( ‘2. 2 7.8 5 19 8 111,260 ) 8.1 
( ngton, Ky 19 28.7 14 ) 5 17 9,104 3 10 
D Te 53 19.4 R2 1 27 13.9 1,978,663 223 11.3 
D nport, Iowa 10 16.3 7 { 12 16.5 686,462 120 17.5 
D on, Ohio 27 13.1 33 15.¢ x4 ) i8 35.5 51,405 9 17 
Decatur, Tl 6 10.1 ( 10.2 Pontiac, Mich 68,633 13 18.9 70,115 8 11.4 
Denver, Colo 69 23.7 45 15 Portland, Me 70,990 21 29.6 1,134 , 38.0 
I Moines, Iowa 27 18.7 22 15.1 Portland, Ore 06,780 A7 15.3 310,992 55 17.7+ 
Detroit, Mich ] 291 17.8 1,6 241 14.2 Portsmouth, Va 14,654 3 6.7 13,814 5 11.44 
D } Minn 21 20.6 19 18.¢ Providence, R. I 254,841 63 24.7 256,329 71 27.7 
E. Orange, N. J 13 18.5 10 13.9 Pueblo, Colo 50,951 5 9.8 51,635 4 73 
E. St. Louis, II 75,262 15 19.9 9 11.8 Quincy, Ill... 39,631 4 10.1 39,943 9 2 5+ 
k beth, N. J 116,869 6 5.1 7 5.9 Quincy, Mass 74,893 8 10.7 77,221 6 7.8 
F ME, Welle cceses 105,421 26 24.7 37 34.3 Racine, Wis. : } 12 17.5 68,486 7 10.2 
Erie, Pa 118,697 16 13.5 26 21.5 Renting. FO... 0.00: 111,576 21 18.8 111,900 30 26.84 
Ey ville, Ind 104,304 19 18.2 16 15.1 tichmond, Va ; 184,294 38 20.6 185,386 44 23.74 
Fall River, Mass 13 11.3 23 0.0 Rochester, N. Y. 332,047 53 16.0 335,179 53 15.8 
Fitchburg, Mass 5 12.3 7 17 Rockford, Tll.. 88,309 19 21.5 90,265 17 18.8 
Flint Mich. 25 15.2 22 12.9 Roanoke, Va 71,426 16 22.4 21 28.74 
Fort Wayne, Ind 86 30.4 23 19.0 Sacramento, Cal 97,125 30 30.9 11 11.0 
Fort Wort h, Tex 39 22.9 13 94.5 St. Louis, Mo 827,900 164 19.8 129 15.5 
Fre . Cail. « 2 3.7 0 : St. Paul, Minn 276,07€ 61 22.1 37 13.2 
G: ton, Tex 13 24.1 5 9.2— Salem, Mass : ; 43,458 3 6.9 1 2.3 
Gary, Ind ‘ 2% 21.7 29 26.3+- Salt Lake City, Utah 142,952 63 44.1 68 46.94 
Gloucester, Mass 0 ve 3 12.34 San Antonio, Tex. 240,032 41 17.1 56 22.7 
Grand Rapids, Mich 32 8.5 22 12.5— San Diego, Cal 156,¢05 27 17.2 40 24 4 + 
Greensboro, N. C 14 24.3 20 33.7 San Francisco, Cal 649,844 101 15.5 83 12.5 
Hamilton, Ohio 5s 5 9.6 | 7.6 San Jose, Cal.. 59,825 4 6.7 4 6.5 
Harrisburg, Pa 80,849 24 29.7 80 36.9 Savannah, Ga 4 21 24.6 27 31.6 
Hartford, Conn 167,222 43 25.7 13 7.7 Schenectady, N. Y , 15 15.5 28 28.8 
Haverhill, Mass 18,080 S 18.7 8 16.5 Scranton, Pa : 13 9.0 31 21.4 
Highland Park, Mich 53,739 5 9.3 13 23.9 Seattle, Wash 64 17.2 48 12 
Hoboken, N. J 50,341 15 24.9 13 21.2 Sioux City, Iowa 22 28.0 19 23 
Holyoke, Mass 56,087 11 19.6 6 10.4 Somerville, Mass. 7 6.7 7 6.4 
Hor Hawaii 143,898 14 9.7 20 13.44 Spokane, Wash 35 30.0 32 27.1 
He Tex 310,997 23 7.4 52 16.0 Springfield, TI 14 19.1 9 12.1 
Ind polis, Ind 370,206 49 13.2 41 10.9 Springfield, Mas 30 19.7 24 15.6 
Je n, Mich 56.012 15 26.8 19 8.5 Springfield. Ohio a 12.9 17 24.14 
J nville, Fla 134,139 32 23.9 29 1.0 Syracuse, N. Y 34 15.9 25 11.5 
Je City, N. J 318,965 51 16.0 57 17.8 Tacoma, Wash 13 12.0 5 22.9 
J wn, Pa 67,038 18 26.9 18 6.8 Tampa, Fla 21 19.6 18 16.1 
k mazoo, Mich 55.551 32 57.6 12 1.4 Terre Haute, Ind 9 14.4 ’ 14.5 
kK City, Kar 24,362 10 8.0 13 10 Toledo, Ohio 69 23.3 60 19.9 
k City. Mo 108,866 117 28.6 104 05.4 Topeka, Kan 14 21.3 0 
K ha, Wis 51,447 ¢ 11.7 6 11.¢ Trenton. N. J 28 22.6 25 20.1 
K lle, Tenn 109,192 39 35.7 2 4 Union City, N. J 5 7.9 1 LL 
I od, Ohio 73,989 7 9.5 Q 10.444 Waco, Tex 9 16.5 18 8 
I er Pa 60,774 18 13 1.2 Washington, D. C 9 18.9 4 19 
I ( 80.947 14 19 2? 9 Waterbury, Conr 1 892 5 7.9 +4 3.8 
I 86.178 18 19 1.8 Wheelir W. Va 2.319 20) 32.1 4 ge 
La 16,246 16 20 12.9 Williamsport, Pa 16.884 1 14.9 6 12. 
I In 78.468 g ) Wilmington, Del 06,162 10 { 20) 8.9 
I R Ar} 84.074 40 | g Winston-Salem, N. C »,261 11 13.9 5 9 11 13.3 
T Cal 2487 18 11 6.8 wi ter, Mass 11 0 15.2 198,31 6. 
I C: 1.318.058 93 1,3 168 ) Yonkers, N. Y 138,891 17 12.2 142 . 
I *r 5G 6k 1 Youngstown Ohi 174,562 19 10.9 8 0 ) 16.8 
I 11 17 17.4 81,294 7,570 17.9 43 704 7,13¢€ 16. 
I 10 24 ; 
d rt, Ps 1¢ 5.3 81 
Ga 13 14 9 2 
N I Wi 24 20 4 same 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


T a recent meeting of the board of directors 

of The Spectator Company, Thomas L. 

Kane, who, as general manager, has had 

the active direction of the company’s affairs for 

over a year, was elected to the office of president. 

Mr. Kane succeeds Loughton T. Smith, who as- 

sumed the presidency of The Spectator Company 

in December, 1931, upon the retirement of his 

father, Arthur L. J. Smith. Some months ago 

Mr. Smith returned to personal production in the 

company’s Western and Southern territories and 
will continue in that capacity as vice-president. 

Mr. Kane comes to the presidency of The Spec- 
tator Company singularly equipped as a publishing 
company executive and with a broad knowledge of 
business management in all its phases. Since his 
association with The Spectator Mr. Kane has made 
a searching study of the insurance business and 
has been in constant and close touch with insur- 
ance developments through attendance at the va- 
rious conventions and personal contact with lead- 
ing executives in the fire, life and casualty fields. 

Born in Gardiner, Me., and educated at the local 
schools, Mr. Kane was one of three brothers who 
attended Amherst College and created something 
of a tradition for achievements in scholastic and 
athletic endeavors. In baseball, in particular, the 
play of T. L. Kane and his brother created en- 
viable reputations for themselves. T. L. Kane, 
shortly after his graduation from Amherst with 
the class of 1911, entered directly on his publish- 
ing career, being engaged by the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company of New York. With this organi- 
zation he came to occupy an important position in 
the sales and business promotion department, hav- 
ing charge of the routing of a nationwide sales 
force of considerable size. 

A few years later Mr. Kane joined the staff 
of the Hardware Age, leading publication of the 
hardware industry, an affiliate of The Iron Age, 
and an important member of the United Publishers 
Corporation, of which The Spectator is now a 
member. With The Iron Age company Mr. Kane 
was engaged in subscription and promotion work 
and was assistant to the advertising manager. In 
this connection his duties entailed frequent excur- 
sions into 25 or more states. 

When America entered the war Mr. Kane was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the United States 
Navy and assigned to responsible duties with the 
Navy Department at Washington. As assistant 
paymaster and a purchaser of navy supplies he 
had direct supervision over the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually. His imme- 
diate superior in this branch of the service was 
John Hancock, recently returned to public atten- 
tion in his assistance to General Hugh Johnson, 
administrator of the National Recovery Act. These 
duties naturally brought Mr. Kane into close con- 
tact with Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. It has often been re- 


marked that the administration of our navy dur- 
ing the war was notable for its precision, dispatch, 
and even economy. As the nature of his job re- 
quired frequent consultation with technical ex- 
perts in the Government service and close study 
of materials and manufacturing methods, Mr. 
Kane’s duties in this connection gave him oppor- 
tunity to represent the navy on the War Industries 
Board. 

At the conclusion of the war, Mr. Kane joined 
the Chilton Company, publishers of Automotive 
Industries, Automobile Trade Journal, and several 
statistical publications in the automotive field. He 
filled an executive post in this organization until 
a year ago, when his services were sought by The 
Spectator Company. 

After a career in which he had extraordinary 
opportunities to observe at first hand a wide va- 
riety of industries and professions, Mr. Kane 
finds the insurance field the most interesting and 
absorbing of all. He has been impressed by the 
genuine idealism in which the business is rooted, 
by the character of its practitioners, and by the 
vast possibilities of its future. He takes most se- 
riously the responsibility of a publisher to the 
public and is highly enthusiastic over The Spec- 
tator’s opportunities for continued and increasing 
service to the insurance world. 

Under Mr. Kane’s regime, the administrative 
departments of The Spectator Company continue 
as heretofore. Vice-President Harry W. Barnard, 
more than a quarter of a century with the com- 
pany, directs the sales department, and Vice- 
President Thomas J. V. Cullen edits The Specta- 
tor and supervises the various statistical and edu- 
cational publications of The Spectator Company. 

Other additions to the official family of The 
Spectator and The Spectator Company include the 
appointment of T. O. Woolf as assistant vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Woolf has for the past two years gained 
a host of friends as a business representative of 
The Spectator in the metropolitan and New Eng- 
land field. 

The growing influence of insurance in the field 
of social economics and industrial activity indi- 
cated the need on The Spectator of a qualified stu- 
dent who could ably apply his knowledge of indus- 
try and business along broad lines to the institution 
of insurance. It was a happy circumstance that 
there was found in The Spectator organization a 
man capable and qualified by experience and train- 
ing to interpret insurance-wise industrial develop- 
ments. Mr. N. B. Keyes, Jr., has in consequence 
been appointed social insurance editor and wiil 
contribute timely articles of particular interest to 
the insurance business world. 

L. S. McCombs has been appointed assistant 
statistician. Mr. McCombs has been on the statis- 
tical staff of The Spectator for over four years, 
coming to the company directly from New York 
University, where he majored in economics. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


The reinsurance contract by which 
the Central Life Assurance Society 
of Des Moines, lowa, will take over 
the Illinois Life Insurance Company 
is approved by Judge James H. Wil- 
kerson, in United States District 
Court at Chicago. 





Fourteen stock legal reserve life 
insurance companies are among the 
more than 30 insurance companies or 
associations now on record as having 
received organization permits in the 
state of California. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark creates a new 
underwriting department headed by 
member of the medical board and 
with Alfred J. Riley, formerly as- 
sistant mathematician, as underwrit- 
ing executive. 





John D. Gilbert is president of the 


Monarch Life Insurance Company of 


Greenville, S. C., which has been 
chartered with a capital stock of 
$25,000. 





E. C. Green resigns as secretary of 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, N. C., to 
become executive vice-president of 
the Pilot Life Insurance Company. 
Joseph M. Bryan is elected secretary 
of the Jefferson Standard Life. 





Judge Robert M. Clark of Los 
Angeles, resigns his appointment as 
insurance commissioner of California 
in which position he had been 
selected to succeed Commissioner E. 
Forrest Mitchell. 





Edmund Fitzgerald of Milwaukee 
is elected a vice-president of the | 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of that city, and Grant L. 
Hill, of New York, is named director 
of agencies for the company. 





The Mechanics & Traders Insurance 
Company of Louisiana, member of 
the National Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford group, will be reincor- 
porated as a Connecticut company 
with its home office in Hartford with 
the National Fire. 





The Supreme Court issues orders 
authorizing Superintendent George 
S. Van Schaick to reinsure in other 
companies the business which Globe 
& Rutgers formerly reinsured for the 
Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania, the Lincoln Fire and 
the Rossia Insurance Company of 
America. 





New Pennsylvania law requires in- 
surance companies, associations or 
exchanges to furnish certification of 
authority to transact business in the 
Commonwealth with copy of advertis- 
ing in a Pennsylvania publication, the 
statutory fee for each certification 
being $2. 





H. V. Chapman, advertising man- 
ager for the Ohio Farmers Indem- 
nity of Leroy, Ohio, died suddenly. | 
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We Do Our Part 
By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 

VACATION trip has isolated me in a spot 
A where statistics, trade indices and financial 

data are not readily available but where 
the opportunities for first hand observation of 
industrial conditions have resulted in my learn- 
ing some elementary facts that contribute to a 
better appreciation of what the National Re- 
covery Act can accomplish. 

From an office desk in New York it seemed to 
me that the N. R. A.’s minimum wage and salary 
provisions were scaled so low that they could 
hardly improve the purchasing power of any but 
the most isolated and destitute communities. Yet 
I have discovered that in a small New England 
city the blanket code’s minimum of $14 per week 
salary for clerical workers will result in increases 
being granted to almost the entire clerical staff 
of the city’s largest industrial plant. In this 
locality, too, factory workers are looking forward 
with unalloyed joy to the prospect of earning 40 
cents an hour and it is conceded, in addition, 
that the 40-hour maximum week will result in 
the employment of many who have been idle for 
months and years. 

Many factory executives whom I have talked 
with, while announcing the intention of cooperat- 
ing 100 per cent with the N. R. A. program, 
privately express the view that recovery was al- 
ready under way and that natural forces would 
have delivered the death blow to the depression 
at less risk to private initiative and American 
individualism. Yet these same executives admit 
that their production has been stepped up way 
beyond normal in order to meet the demands of 
retailers whose shelves are already groaning 
with heavy inventories, but who anticipate a 
sharp rise of prices in the Fall. 

My respect for the sagacity of General John- 
son and his cohorts has decidedly increased. 





Page 


Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


In the first 27 days of July, the 
government collected $144,563,789 
in all classes of revenue, against 
$76,013,040 in July, 1932, with mis- 
cellaneous internal revenue the high- 
est since August, 1922, when the cap- 
ital stock tax of that year swelled the 
total. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 125.28 and closed Fri- 
day at 125.25. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 41.59 and closed 
Friday at 40.90. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 88.91 and closed Friday 
at 89.55, 





An $850,000,000 issue of govern- 
ment securities, consisting of $500,- 
000,000 eight-year 3/4, per cent 
bonds and $350,000,000 two-year 
15 per cent Treasury notes, is an- 
nounced. The bonds will be the 
first in two years. 





Steel operations last week eased 
off 2 points to 55 per cent of ca- 


| pacity in a temporary lull which is 


expected to be of short duration. 





Wheat on the Chicago Board of 
Trade finished the week 37% to 4!/2 
cents higher despite renewal of sell- 
ing after the market had temporar- 
ily righted itself following the previ- 
ous week's distress liquidation of 
wheat. 





Cotton futures last week continued 
irregularly upward until Thursday's 


| close when prices were about $7.50 
| above the lows of July 21, but sub- 
| sequently lost part of the gain and 


ended the week $1.15 to $1.55 a bale 
net higher. 





Returns received monthly by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
from manufacturing establishments 
recorded for June, an advance of 
employment in these factories of 7.2 
per cent, with an increase in man 
hours, and therefore in pay rolls and 
purchasing power of 1/8 per cent. 





Deposits in mutual savings banks 
of the country dropped $241,959,- 
476 in the first half of this year to a 
total on July | of $10,938,249,520, 
although the number of depositors in- 
creased 35,987 to a total of 13,303,- 
553, within 100,000 of the all time 


record. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended on July 22 amount- 
ed to 648,914 cars, which was 708 
cars, or 0.1 per cent, more than for 
the preceding week, and 147,002 
cars, or 29.3 per cent, more than 
for the corresponding week last year. 
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The Appendicitis Record 


(Continued from page 7) 


to stem the rising tide of reckless op 
erating, and much was done in the 
same direction by Treves, whose Caven- 
dish Lecture in 1902 was a classic that 
should be read by everyone.” 
Following this address many interest 

ing letters appeared in the British Medi- 
cal Journal revealing wide differences of 
opinion as to the best course to pursue. 
It was my privilege to discuss the situa- 
tion with Sir James Berry last year dur- 
becam 


ng a visit to his home and I 


deeply impressed with his views, reach 


g the conclusion that in many cases 
medical treatment would have been pref 
The last 


aid on this question which 


erable to an operation. word 
not been 


xt? aordinary consequences ir 


int ‘ ‘ 


iew of the increasing number of peo- 
ple who apparently are needlessly ex- 
posed to the risk of death as the result 
f unealled for operative interferen 
Sir James Berry stands out as one of 
the few practising surgeons who phil 
phically views the situation in the 
light of a large experience amplified b 
much disinterested study. 
Sir James Berry recalled to me an 
ire of his on Peritonitis and Its 
Treatment contributed to th British 
Medical Association in 1907. In this 
ldre he laid down the principle that, 
“Our natural surgical tendency in 


such cases is to remove the septic focus 
as soon as and a great many 
urgeons, I think the majority of the 
irgeons who write upon appendicitis, 
teach that this should be done. In some 
cases it is undoubtedly good treatment 
But in many cases I venture 


possible, 


to do so. 


to think that immediate operation is 
very bad treatment and does immense 
harm. When we are brought face to 
face with one of these cases we ought, 


I think, to ask ourselves first of all what 
likely to be the course of events if we 
do not operate at once? Secondly, what 
good and what harm may we do by op- 
erating at once? Thirdly, if we do oper 
what manner of operation should 
we do, for there are several?” 

And further that, 

“Tt is exceedingly hard in a given case 
to give an accurate prognosis. The dura 
tion of the illness, the stage which it 
has reached, the severity of symptoms, 
and especially the increasing severity 
of symptoms are the points upon which 
we must endeavor to base our prognosi 


ate, 


and consequently our treatment But 
the great majority will improve and 
pass into a more favorable condition fo1 
ibsequent operation if not interfered 
with by operation at this acute stage 
If it decided to abstain from opera 
tion at this stage it is extremely im 
portant that other treatment should bs 
carried out rigidly. The most important 
point not to give purgatives or larg 
enemata nd not to give food by tl 
mouth The patient can do very well 
without any food for a day or two, and 
f it be necessary to give him nouris] 
ment this can be administered quite well 
by means of small nutrient enemata. If 
the patient is thirsty he should be give 
fluid and the most convenient way of 


APPENDICITIS MORTALITY 


IN 14 CANADIAN CITIES 


Rate per 100,000 


- —1931 
Population Deaths 
DRMEMOUOE scccucessouns 30,060 2 
Calgary 10 
Edmonton 16 
Hamilton 9 
London 8 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Quebec 
Regina 
Saskatoon 5 
Toronto 90 
Vancouver 17 
Windsor 8 
Winnipeg 35 
2 411 





doing this is to inject considerable quan- 
tities very slowly by the rectum. Car 
should be taken not to distend the rec- 
tum, but to let the fluid run in so slowly 
that it is absorbed as fast, or nearly as 


fast, as it enters. If the patient is not 
thirsty there is no need to give much 
water He should be kept as quiet as 


possible and should be placed in such a 
position that the thorax is considerably 
higher than the pelvis. Any fluid within 
the abdomen will then tend to gravitate 
toward the iliac fossa or the pelvis, situ- 
ations in which it can subsequently be 
most easily dealt with.” 

And finally, 

“For some years I h 
of acute appendicitis of this class and 
the next on these lines. The number of 
cases I have had to deal with is no doubt 
smaller than the number that come to 
surgeons who have written much on ap- 
pendicitis. I supwvose, too, that I must 
have been singularly favored by good 
fortune, for in the last two years I have 
lost but a single case of acute appendi- 
citis, either in hospital or private prac- 
tice—a boy who came into the hospital 
on the second day of a very acute attack. 
He was not operated upon and he died 
two days later. A necropsy showed a 
considerable abscess which had burst, 
evidently before admission to the hos- 
pital, and which had set up a general 
peritonitis.” 


ave treated cases 


I have thought it worth while to quote 
these length in 
view of their direct bearing upon the 
eppendicitis death rate. It is certainly 
appalling to note the number of deaths 


observations at some 


which at the present time cecur in sur- 
gical practice when a different method 
of treatment might possibly save a val- 
uable humen life. 
mously increased when the operation is 


The danger is enor- 


performed by a junior surgeon without 
much experience. Unquestionably great 
surgeons have a brilliant record for suc- 
cessful operations with a very small 
mortality, possibly not more than two 
per cent. About thirty years ago I dis- 
cussed this question with Dr. Frederic 
S. Dennis of New York. City, 


tired, and the author of a monumental 


now re 


treatise on Surgery, who gave me my 
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een ——— 1932 — — 
Rate Population Deaths Rate 
6.7 30,122 4 13.3 
12.0 85,365 15 17.6 
20.3 80,828 13 16.1 
5.8 158,993 8 5.0 
11.3 72,031 6 8.3 
15.8 830,167 159 19.2 
10.4 126,698 11 8.7 
41.1 132,494 16 34.7 
32.1 54,896 22 40.1 
12.4 44,750 12 26.8 
14.3 638,152 95 14.9 
6.9 5 17 6.6 
12.7 { 6.1 
16.1 25 11.3 
15.1 2,799,439 437 15.6 





first introduction to the problem which 
has continued to hold my attention from 
year to year. Doctor Dennis in 1904 
published an address on The Mortality 
of Appendicitis in The Medical News of 
Jan. 9 of that year, which unfortunately 
can not be reduced to a brief generali- 
zation, but it will be found worth study- 
the time. Doctor 
down principle that 


ing even at present 
Dennis laid the 
“Modern surgery has almost completely 
gained the the 
since a mortality of about two per cent 
can hardly be expected to be improved 
upon in the future.” That is probably 
true but in the meantime the practice 


mastery over disease, 


of operation for appendicitis has in- 
creased enormously and regrettably op- 
erations are often performed on the part 
of incompetent surgeons who help to 
raise the mortality from year to year. 

Doctor Dennis’ views show a remark- 
able conformity to those of Sir Jame 
Berry, summarized in the statement 
that, “The mortality of the simple op- 
eration is appalling in the hands of an 
inexperienced surgeon.” He recalled the 
experience of one surgeon who operated 
upon nineteen consecutive cases with 
nineteen deaths. 

The question of correct procedure in 
appendicitis often involves extremely 
difficult decisions. It goes without say- 
ing that surgery is preferable but highly 
skilled surgery is still rare and in coun- 
try districts often unavailable. My own 
purpose in calling attention to the prob- 
lem is merely to emphasize its serious 
importance and the necessity of further 
research in the direction of non-surgical 
treatment where it may be called for. 
The death rate for this country is cer- 
tainly highly disconcerting regardless 
of the slight improvement during the 
last two years. 

I conclude this report with a brief 
analysis of the mortality from appendi- 
citis in fourteen Canadian cities. (See 
above) (Concluded on page 18). 
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(Ages One and Over) 


Rate per 100,000 


Lie its Paid 

) his I? Cla s 

S7 l £40? 660 

867 10.013 

2,087 14,943 

4 1s ‘.2 56.695 
23 7 599,487 

2 2 28 { 668.768 


1 ounts Pai 

Deaths Rate Claims 
1927... 446 14.0 
1928 , 2,463 13.7 
to: See 2,602 14.2 
1930 2,590 14.3 
1931. 2,509 14.3 
1932...... 2,23 13.4 





The Spectator, 


Follow Through With 
Policyholders 


By WALTER CLUFF* 





| T is a tragedy for a man 
who has been in the life in- 
surance business even five 
or ten years to be constantly 
confronted with the problem 
of prospecting. Whom shall | 
call on? Where can I get a 
policy? That is the cry of 
despair for the older man 
when he is forced to make it. 
Years ago he should have be- 
eun the solving of that prob- 
lem. 

I know a man who, twenty- 
two years ago, wrote Mr. Melvin Traylor, promi- 
nent banker in Chicago, a small policy when Mr. 
Traylor was a country banker in the State of Texas. 
Supposing this agent who wrote Mr. Traylor had 
been sufficiently farsighted to have followed 
through with Mr. Traylor, gaining his confidence by 
the skillful and intelligent manner in which he took 
care of his insurance interests. How much would 
you give today if you were Mr. Traylor’s life insur- 
ance man? The Times Magazine tells us he owns 
a million dollars of personal insurance. 

Not many years ago there lived in one of our 
southwestern cities a young man who held the posi- 
tion of clerk at $7.50 a week. Today that young 
man is the treasurer of one of the largest automo- 
bile concerns in America. Suppose you had been 
fortunate enough to have written that $7.50 a week 
clerk a small policy and then could have followed 
along with him year by year. He is now in a posi- 
tion to put his life insurance man into the way of 
getting a far larger volume of business every year 
than the average agent produces. 

Now, again, not long ago an agent with whom I 
am well acquainted, called on a gentleman who had 
just been promoted to the presidency of a railroad 
company, in the hope of being able to sell the newly 
appointed official a policy. The agent was, of course, 
received with great courtesy, and upon making the 
purpose of his visit clear, was told by the new presi- 
dent that he would like very much to have a‘policy 
in his company—that he knew the company, some 
of the officials of the company, and would like to 
give the agent a policy. “But,” said the railroad 
president: “Mr. So and So,” naming another life 
insurance man with whom I am acquainted, ‘““many 
years ago wrote me a policy, and extended to me 
the favor of taking my note for the first premium. 
Since that time he has called upon me occasionally 
and has taken care, in a thoroughly painstaking 
manner, of my insurance. I call him my insurance 
man. Iam under deep obligations to him. You see 
how impossible it would be for me to make a 
change. 

Supposing now that you set it as your goal for 
this year to write a small policy on each of the lives 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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well-trained insur- 





ance man out on the firing- 
line is more than a salesman. 
Without using high-sounding 
phrases, he is, in effect, a 
teacher of practical, personal 
economics. 


When he is able to explain 
clearly how the flexibility of 
his contracts will take care of 
his prospect's needs, he is 
likely to find his prospect an 
interested pupil, studying his 
own financial possibilities. 
Then the prospect often be- 
comes a willing buyer, ready 
to do the most he can for 
himself and his family. 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 
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Jefferson Standard 
Life, Greensboro, 
m. €, 
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HE home office of the Jefferson 

Standard Life Insurance Company 

is located in its 17-story building 
in Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The building was erected under the 
direction of the George A. Fuller Con- 
struction Company, one of the nation’s 
largest building contractors. 

This magnificent building was com- 
pleted in October, 1923, and the Jefferson 
Standard immediately went into its new 
quarters in the five top floors. The build- 
ing is 17 stories, with basement and 
mezzanine, making in all 19 floors. The 
construction is composed of structural 
steel, granite, concrete, terra cotta and 
brick. The interior wood work is of 
mahogany finish. Marble mosaic cor- 
ridors, with wainscoting of marble. 

The Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company was organized in 
August, 1907, and on December 31, 1932, 
had over $328,000,000 of insurance in 
force, with assets of over $55,000,000. 
The company is authorized to solicit 
business in 26 States, District of Col- 
umbia, and Porto Rico. 

Julian Price is president of the Jeffer- 
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son Standard and A. R. Perkins is 
agency manager. 

The Jefferson Standard Life Build- 
ing is recognized to be one of the hand- 
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somest business structures in the South 
and the management may well be proud 
to invite—as it does at all times—its 
policyholders to visit the home office. 
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(Concluded from page 


of a hundred young men. 


same goal in mind for two or three years. 
suppose you follow through year by year with those 
young men; in the course of time some of them 
You would not need to have more 
than two or three such connections to give you all 
the insurance that you could take care of, and 
think how securely, within a period of ten or fifteen 
years, you would be able to intrench yourself in 
Think how perfectly and effectively 


will make good. 


your business. 


Supposing you keep that 


Then, 
him.” 


purpose. 


you would have solved, by that time, through the 


influence of your friends and policyholders. 


*Author of “Life 
Life Underwriting.” 


Be the insurance man of your policyholders. Take 
such painstaking care of them and their insurance 
needs that they will be justified in saying to you, 
as the railroad president said of his insurance man: 
“All the insurance I buy must be bought through 


Of course this plan will test your continuity of 
Of course it will require extra time, and 
perhaps for the moment unprofitable work on your 
part to keep in touch with your policyholders, but 
can you not see clearly that therein lies your future 
hope and salvation as a life insurance man? 

I say—follow through with your policyholders. 


Underwriting Efficiency and The Spirit of 
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Over Six Hundred Men 
Take C.L.U. Examinations 


List of Candidates Is Growing 
Each Year Since the American 
College Was Established; 1932 
Best Yet 


Approximately 1(00 persons who had 
complied with all the rules of eligibil- 
ity established by the American College 
of Life Underwriters were granted 
permission to take the 1933 C.L.U. ex- 
aminations. Of this number, 663 (com- 
pared with 66 in 1928, 114 in 1929, 235 
in 1930, 521 in 1931, and 638 in 1932) 
presented themselves for the scheduled 
examinations, on June 15, 16 and 17, 
at 58 universities and colleges which 
served as examination centers. In ad- 
dition, 32 other candidates took the new 
series of examinations in Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management. The ex- 
amined candidates hailed from 131 
cities and towns in 37 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, China and Cuba. 
They represented 86 different life in- 
surance companies. 

Due to the increasing emphasis upon 
the four-year program of study for the 
C.L.U. designation, a much larger num- 
ber of candidates undertook the exam- 
inations in instalments, only 85 out of 
the 663 presenting themselves this year 
for all of the five parts in which the 
C.L.U. examinations are divided, as 
contrasted with 132 last year and 223 
in 1931. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that of the 156 candi- 
dates who completed the C.L.U. exam- 
inations this year, 103 of them had 
taken the examinations in instalments 
over a period of two or more years. 


156 Candidates Complete All 
C.L.U. Examinations 


The results of the 1933 examinations 
are gratifying. One hundred fifty-six 
candidates successfully completed all 
five examinations. Of this number, 124 
are entitled to the C.L.U. designation 
(having also completed three years of 
satisfactory life insurance experience), 
thus increasing the outstanding num- 
ber of Chartered Life Underwriters to 
694. Six others will receive Certificates 
of Proficiency which may be exchanged 
for C.L.U. diplomas upon completion 
of three years of selling, managerial 
or teaching experience. Twenty-six of 
the candidates passed all examinations, 
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Convention Number of 
the Reliance Bulletin 


The July number of the Reliance Bul- 
letin, edited by Robert E. Wood, was 
devoted entirely to a report of the com- 
pany’s Thirtieth Anniversary Sales 
Congress at Hot Springs, Va. And the 
number was a knockout. The running 
story of the meeting was followed up 
with numerous excerpts from leading 
addresses and throughout the 24 pages 
of the issue were snapshots and por- 
traits which would make the ordinary 
photographer turn green with envy. 
The convention lasted three days and 
was attended by leading producers of 
the company from all over the United 
States. 

Director of Agencies, E. C. Sparver, 
who took an active part in conducting 
the three-day spoke _ opti- 
mistically about the future. Opening 
the first day’s session, he said: 

“This Sales Congress celebrates 30 
years of Progress of Reliance Life. It 
brings together those most active and 
successfully engaged in selling Reliance 
policies to discuss common problems. 
All such discussions are valuable. 

“It has been three years since the 
last national conference of Reliance 
field men. Three years which have 
tried the merits of the best of us. To- 
day possibilities look brighter. There 
seems to be some sunshine in the busi- 
ness world. The exchange of ideas 
and stimulation which will result from 
this meeting should be more valuable 
because we appear to be on the thres- 
hold of better times. 

“Reliance Life has attained its ma- 
jority and set a record of performance 
that challenges every man and woman 
connected with its activities. In back 
of every company which succeeds is a 
motivating idea which, if sound and 
properly and vigorously pursued, leads 
to greater achievement than its foun- 
ders dreamed of.” 


congress, 








but have still to complete their three 
years of satisfactory experience. 

As a further evidence of more thor- 
ough preparation of candidates, it 
should be stated that 419 candidates 
were awarded credit for all of the ex- 
aminations which they undertook. In- 
dicative of cumulative growth for the 
future, mention should also be made of 


(Concluded on page 21) 


International Association 
of Insurance Counsel 


Annual Convention to Be Held 
at Chicago, August 24, 25 and 
26; Prominent Speakers Listed 


The International Association of In- 
surance Counsel is to hold its annual 
convention this year at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 24, 25 and 
26. President George W. Yancey has 
prepared an elaborate program which 
includes the following: 

E. K. Williams, K. C., of Winnipeg, 
Canada, Will read a paper entitled 
“Some International Problems in Life 
Insurance Law.” 

George L. Naught of New York City, 
general counsel of the American 
Surety Company, will read a paper en- 
titled “Insurance Law and Its Makers.” 

Harold R. Gordon of Chicago, execu- 
tive secretary of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, will 
read a paper entitled “The Need of a 
Separate Statutory Classification for 
Accident and Health Insurance.” 

Hervey J. Drake of New York City, 
attorney for the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives, will read 
a paper entitled “Insurance Laws and 
Insurance Lawyers.” 

Garner W. Denmead of Baltimore, 
vice-president and general attorney of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany, will read a paper entitled “What 
Is Expected by the General Counsel 
and Home Office of the Trial Attorney 
and Field Adjuster.” This will be an- 
swered by Russell M. Knepper of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in a paper entitled 
“What Is Expected of the General 
Counsel and Home Office by the Trial 
Attorney and Field Adjuster.” 

Martin P. Cornelius of Chicago, 
vice-president of the Continental Casu- 
alty Company, will read a paper en- 
titled “Problems of Casualty Insur- 
ance.” 

John A. Luhn of Baltimore, 
president of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company of Maryland, will also read a 
paper, subject not yet selected. 

A dinner dance and banquet will be 
held at the Stevens Hotel on the 
evening of Thursday, August 24th and 
in the afternoon of Friday, August 
25th, a golf tournament will be con- 
ducted by the members at the Olympia 
Fields Country Club. 


vice- 
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TWO OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
CANVASSING DOCUMENTS 
EVER ISSUED 


The Lunden-Moore Life Insurance Chart 


The Lunden-Moore Annuity Chart 


Nothing catches a prospect's attention quicker than a 
picture . Nothing will tell your story or make your 
point so quickly. Nothing will leave a more lasting 

impression. And that is why thousands of the keenest 

life insurance men are using copies of these charts to 
get business right now. 

One features life insurance—its security and invest- 
ment possibilities. The other features the annuity—its 
stability and high rate of return. Separately, or to- 
gether, they're an unbeatable pair. As one million dollar 

* producer remarked “They’re aces, back to back.” 

They are reproduced in two colors, on coated white 
stock, and when opened before the prospect are 1114 by 
1744 inches overall. They are big enough to command 
attention, but easily folded and slipped into the pocket 
or brief case. They are the two documents every well 


equipped life insurance man carries. 


— PRICES — 
10 copies $2 
50 copies $8 
100 copies $12 

5900 copies $40 

1000 copies $60 


Sample copy 25¢ 


Orders for $2 or less, please 


send remittance with order. 


“Don’t let it happen again” is the real theme behind 
both charts. The stock market is again a major attrac- 
tion. The newspapers report that the public is in again 
up to its neck. You'll need a strong argument to offset 
its wiles—and that’s just what these charts provide. 

They are not anti-investment propaganda, but they 
point out unmistakably the need for assured protection. 
One look at them is worth a thousand carefully chosen 
words. That is why they are so effective, too, as mailing 
pieces. 

They turn prospects into clients—calls into interviews 

doubtful cases into policyholders. Put them to work 
at once, both in canvassing and in mail work. There is 
a substantial saving in quantity prices. Club together 
with your associates and place a group order. Quantity 
prices apply interchangeably on all orders billed to and 


paid for through a single individual or organization. 











Tue Spectator Company, Publication Office 
N.W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts., PHmADELPHIA, PA. 


Please send me copies of the new Lunden- 
Moore ANNUITY CHART and copies of 
the LIFE INSURANCE CHART. 


Name 


Address 





City State 
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Let the Other Fellow 
Spread Your Message 


The following editorial has been 
given wide circulation in Indiana pa- 
pers. It is reprinted from the Passaic 
Herald News. Most of the Indiana 
papers carried the yarn under a spe- 
cial head and not on the editorial page. 
The editorial follows: 

Having run across an insurance ad 
in a trade bulletin, we pass on the main 
point of it, for it interested and im- 
pressed us mightily. 

The ad tells how the life insurance 
companies have met “The greatest 
financial test in history” by paying out 
$6,000,000 daily for a thousand days, 
or $6,000,000,000 in all during the years 
of the depression, 1930, 1931 and 1932. 

This huge sum has been paid to 
beneficiaries and policyholders in bene- 


fits, annuities and loans. 
The $6,000,000 put in circulation 
every day certainly was a_ shock 


absorber for the nation during the 
working out of plans to conquer the 
depression. It eased the strain on 
financial institutions, prevented 
riots, went a long way toward feeding 
the hungry, cared for numberless 
widows and orphans and kept thou- 
sands of children in school and young 
people in college. 

And, what is perhaps the most re- 
markable thing about the life insur- 
ance record, during all this time assets 
increased and required reserves were 
maintained by the companies. 

Truly, a wonderful showing. 


other 


Swindle Scheme Investigation 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 29—Opera- 
tion of an alleged life insurance fraud 
ring in Birmingham is being investi- 
gated by the grand jury. Special in- 
vestigators report that companies have 
been swindled out of between $25,000 
and $50,000 by substituting the names 
of policyholders for those of dead per- 
by means of false death certifi- 

Investigating officers have pos- 
session of photostatic records of poli- 
cies, alleged fake death certificates, af- 
fidavits and other papers used by the 
ring in collecting insurance money on 
the lives of about 20 persons, mostly 
negroes, who are still living. 


sons 


cates. 


Educational Conference 


The annual educational conference, 
general agent of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in the Pittsburgh 
district, was held at the Hotel Flanders, 
Ocean City, N. J. 

1933 
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This 


all business written by each company in each state. 


table 
states in 1932. 


LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES 


shows 


the 


total life 


insurance 
The totals have been compiled from data which is to appear in 
the forthcoming edition of the Life Insurance Year Book, published by The 
Spectator Company. 


business 


transacted 


Arizona, 


in several 


Among other features, this publication carries a record of 
Totals for 


Con- 


necticut, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire and New 


Jersey appeared in the last issue of The Spectator. 


will appear in the next issue of The Spectator. 


Alabama 


Dist. or Columbia 


Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New York 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Rhode 


Island 


South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Utah 
Vermont 


Washington 


Wisconsin 


Ordinary 
Group 
Industrial 
Ordinary 
Group 
Industrial 
Ordinary 
Group 


Industrial 


Ordinary 
Group 
Industrial 
Ordinary 
Group . 
Industriz al 
Ordinary 
Group 


Industrial . 


Ordinary 
Group ° 
Industrial 
Ordinary 

Group 


Industrial 


Ordinary 
Group 
Industrial 
Ordinary 
Group 


Industrial 


Ordinary 
Group 


Industriz al 


Ordinary 
Group 


Industriz ul 


Ordinary 
Group 


Indust rial 


Ordinary 
Group 


Industrial 


Ordinary 
Group 


Industrial 


Ordinary 
Group 
Ind istrial | 


* Data taken from the 
Company 


tator 


LIFE INSURANCE BY 
Insurance Insurance 
in force Written 

Dec. 31, 1931 in 1932 


$707,071,514 
90,077,684 
115,515,696 
536,851,978 
118,121,771 
134,288,768 
742,387,988 
75,171,452 
133,358,680 
1,087,269,463 
74,461,282 
406,577,721 


3,309,813,953 





338,64 


43,433 


pag 950,622 





906,063,898 
118,709,248 
67,392,007 
615,000,504 
61,220,075 
36,006,764 
513,597,099 
26,779,168 

229,243,723 
464,717,192 
506,346,508 


147,522,643 
308, 427,124 
‘ 57. 322 





227,171 
285,981,700 
35,985,792 
27,341,625 
219,614,299 
9,877,082 
44,873,402 
1,062.8 
80 030, 015 
95, opr 224 
1,847 
17 871 54, 420 
276,785,124 


1933 








1 


$69,358,952 
21,940,685 
77,928,868 
65,103,047 
19,210,630 
47,963,188 
80,077, 
20,762 


229 





ppp 3% 





‘533 
1g. 661, 196 
258,715,298 


,571,186,021 


371,577,178 


770,158,432 


20,936,462 
1,025,894 
12,887 





68,012,094 
6,442,308 
7,502,931 

54,294,578 

4,913,399 

49,089,112 





4,083,144 
19,254,567 
1,833,666 
11,291,959 
104,440,162 
17,156,606 
23,484,019 
166,165,389 
26,538,634 
53,788,959 








STATES— 


Premiums 
Received 
in 1932 
$18,588,149 
924,561 
273,547 
16,818,117 
by 4 912 2 








5,4 281.3! 390 


33,284,357 
894,197 
17,103,576 
109,205,215 
3,621,859 
54,676,725 


19,25 
177, 447, 976 
6,812,452 
68,144 
10,376 





2,395,303 
19,148,964 
651,409 
2,202 
16,367,471 
307,719 
10,491,567 











"606,429 
40,779 
9,930 
478 
377,423 
1,207,741 
6,751,695 
113,066 
2, ea — 7 





4,311,444 
55,200,913 
1,653,537 
12,668,797 


SUMMARY 


Losses 
Incurred 
in 1932 
$10,953, . 51 
"21 ,180 
14,873,900 
5,653,651 
1,123,378 
1,839,387 
9,296,176 
1,655,806 
1,562,261 
14,863,280 
703,786 
4,336,605 
14,706,229 
2,780,584 
36,218,430 
172,437,739 
12,808,568 
39,293,409 
1,877,419 
39,348 
7,111 
11,130,970 
1,047,016 
655,424 
5,237,301 
484,075 
260,026 
6,809,302 
273,971 
6,021,269 
6,681,090 
7,420,941 
1,619,652 








2,552,601 
268,566 
333,906 

2,724,706 

79,076 
$85,216 

13,999,598 

704,309 
666,062 
16,141,936 
1,280,258 
1,965,305 


Totals for additional states 


Insurance 
in force 
Dec. 31, 1932 
$633,932,347 
82,180,156 
101,855,307 
549,771,668 
104, 269,816 





_ 


,062, 336,145 
° 1,370 
396,597,260 








, 160,003,662 
,651,830,541 
3,642,126,374 
248,603,344 
5,698, 
204,557 
844,636,913 
118,076,439 
64,496,415 
594,505,441 
$1,717,445 
34,969,060 
199,206,590 
25,117,216 
214,054,417 
438,375,927 
474,533,707 
134,883,994 
274,297,336 
1,961,682 
192,615 
270,306,427 
23,585,017 











213,932,860 
8,346,118 
42,680,778 
1,004,093,114 
76,130,925 
92,807,399 
1,779,836,638 
150,076,648 
256,159,802 


“Life Insurancé Year Book”’ published by the Spec- 








1. Noncancellable 


contracts 


with benefits 


2. Incontestable 
3. Nonprorating 


All the contingencies are provided for—sickness, 
death or old age retirement. 


MONARCH disability 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


FAMILY INCOME 


is one of the things provided by a MONARCH protec- 
tion program. 


accident, natural 


from the first day of 
sickness or accident have the exclusive MONARCH “Triple Guarantee,” 
which makes them: 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
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Fifty Life Companies 
Are Planning Exhibits 


Fifty life insurance companies have 
made their plans for displaying thei 
1932-33 sales promotional and advertis- 
ing material at the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, Sept. 25, 26 
and 27, according to Jerome A. Young, 
Monarch Life, Chairman of the Life 
Group Committee on Exhibits. 

This year’s exhibit promises to be 
the most impressive, interesting, edu- 
cational and unique ever held by the 
Life Group, and includes a number of 
new features: 

All classifications will be displayed 
in groups regardless of the company 
exhibiting. These groups will be made 
up of material mounted on black card- 
board furnished through the courtesy 
of the American Writing Paper Co. 

The representative who secures an 
award will be given time to explain his 
display. The company receiving the 
most points of award will be awarded 
the Conference Trophy. 

A group of prominent men in the 
advertising field will judge the ex- 
hibits in Springfield, Mass., before they 
are displayed in the Michigan Room 
of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 





Charles F. Williams, president of 
the Western and Southern group of 
insurance companies, before the 
microphone at a Century of Prog- 
ress, Chicago, during the “Ohio Day” 
celebration, July 15, of which he was 
appointed manager by Governor 
George White and the “Ohio Day” 
commissioners. 


A New Publication a oe = se ag oe in every line. 
° ail The Equitable Spirit! 
Enters the Field 


There always is something intriguing Executive Vice-President 
about the legend “Vol. 1, No. 1.” That 
is why the first number of the new pub- 
lication of the Equitable Life Assur- 





Election of E. C. Green as execu- 
tive vice-president of the Pilot Life 
Insurance Company, Greensboro, is an- 
ance Society of the United States, ti- pounced by the executive committee 
tled The Equitable Spirit, seemed so of the company. Mr. Green immedi- 
interesting. This booklet is the official ately assumed his new duties at the 
organ of the Equitable Veteran Legion. Pilot, resigning his position as secre- 
Its message is one of inspiration; its tary of the Jefferson Standard, also 
voice rings prosperity; it radiates life of Greensboro. 





Dollars Have Wings 


It is unquestionably true that most 
thinking men JNT'END to save for 


the days of unproductive old age. 


An ideal way to do this is 
through Prudential annu- 
ities, which is just another 
way of saying that any- 
body can buy their old 
age Independence in ad- 
vance. 


Their savings thus are se- 
cured against possible loss 
and the bitter dregs of 
Old Age dependence are 
avoided. 





Che Prudential 
Iusuranre Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durriexp, President 











Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Lincoln National Life Will 
Sponsor Life Conservation 


Announcement has been made by Ar- 
thur F. Hall, president of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, of a 
ation-wide program of public educa- 
tion in matters of health conservation, 
ane living habits, and public health 
neasures, which is to be conducted by 
1e Lincoln National Life Foundation 
as Fort Wayne, Ind. Dr. H. C. Mc- 
\lister, a recognized authority in this 


ld, has been appointed director of 
he newly established Life Conserva- 
on division of the Foundation, and 


vill be in complete charge of the pro- 
gram. The Foundation was_ estab- 
ished by the company in 1928. 

In his new capacity as director of the 
Life Conservation division of the Lin- 
coln National Life Foundation, Dr. Mc- 
Alister will supervise an extensive pro- 
gram of correlative research, obtaining 


and cataloging factual data relating 
to public health, and will publish edu- 
cational bulletins to be circulated 


throughout the country—to schools, 
colleges, clubs, societies, and to maga- 
zine and newspaper publishers and edi- 
torial writers, as well as other civic 
and community Educational 
radio programs also will be sponsored 
by Dr. McdAlister’s division of the 
Foundation. 


leaders. 


Clarence Edwin Randall 

The many friends of Clarence E. 
Randall, superintendent of agents for 
the Franklin Life Insurance Company, 
were grieved to learn of his death on 
July 26. 

Clarence Randall was born in Shan- 
non County, Mo., on Sept. 10, 1886, and 











For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant en- 
deavor has been to furnish the 
best possible life insurance ser- 
vice at the lowest possible cost. 
That it has been successful is 
shown by the enviable reputa- 
tion which the company enjoys 
among those who buy insurance 
and among those who sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 


More 


























made his home in Springfield, Mo., for 
many years. 
New Director 


Albert E. Babbitt, actuary and vice- 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


N this day 
just 17 
other record-breaking-heat days in the 
city of Philadelphia—and I 
several other of the country—l 
get a great big kick out of Robert L. 


record-breaking-heat 
immediately following 
suspect, 


cities 


Jones’ letter to the Department of 
Commerce of New York. 
* * * 
pgs of the Code, Mr. Jones 
says: 


I take pleasure in handing you here- 
with Certificate of Compliance as to 
hours of labor and wages of employees 


| in this office. 


| clerical force 


| adjustments to 
back where they might have originally 


president of the Lamar Life Insurance | 


Company, was elected a director at the 


semi-annual meeting of the _ board. 


Babbitt joined the Lamar Life almost | 
14 years ago as actuary, coming from 


the Bankers Life of Nebraska. He is 
a graduate of Penn State and Illinois 
universities and taught mathematics as 
a faculty member of Minnesota and 
Nebraska universities. 


Legion Commander 

W. Arthur Abramson, general agent 
of the Equitable at Florence, Ala., has 
been elected Alabama commander of 
the American Legion. 





4% Annuity 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company fort Wayne, Indiana 
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The of employment of the 
in this office have been 
adjusted to meet the requirements of 
the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment. 

At no time since the depression have 
salaries ever been reduced and I have 
no intention of making any reduction 
at the present time, so I have no re- 
make to put salaries 


hours 


been. 

It may be of further interest to you 
to know that since this general agency 
has been established we have never yet 
reduced the salary of an employee. 

% * a 

HAT, according to my ideas, is a 

mighty fine endorsement for the life 
insurance business. Mr. Jones, I hap- 
pen to know, hasn’t the biggest agency 
in the world but I don’t think I’d go 
far afield in saying that he has one of 
the best. His record, all through the 
depression, has almost paralleled that 
of the life companies, paying atten- 
tion to business and ignoring, as far 
as possible, the depression. Mr. Jones 
has been treasurer of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters for 
longer than, I’d say, 70 per cent of life 
underwriters have been in the business, 
and, despite the fact that he might like 
to take a rest after the Chicago con- 
vention, I offer two to one that he will 
serve another term. Who fades me? 

* * + 


: of the Code, if all in- 


dustries could match the record of 
life insurance and life 
agencies, there would be no necessity 
for the current drive to stabilize pur- 
chasing power. A study of salaries 
paid by home offices was published lasi 
spring by the Life Office Management 
Association and while it showed that 
life insurance employees had never re- 
ceived peak salaries, it also demon- 
strated that they had not suffered from 
the effects of the depression as did the 
employees in practically every other 
line of business. 


companies 
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Reports 100 Per Cent Gain 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company has removed its St. Louis, 


Mo., agency offices from the Ambas- 
sador Theatre Building to larger quar- 
ters in the Mississippi Valley Trust 


Building, 506 Olive Street. 

J. S. Braunig, local general agent for 
the company, said the move was neces- 
sary to take care of the increasing 
business in St. Louis. He reports that 
the agency’s business during the first 


six months of this year was 100 per 
cent greater than for the corresponding 
period last year. 


With Chicago J. of C. 

A. L. Kirkpatrick, formerly a life 
insurance representative of W. A. 
Alexander & Company in Chicago, and 
several years ago with the Old Casualty 
Information Clearing House, has joined 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce as 


insurance editor. 





se i simple but 
complete plan, developed around 
national advertising, which opens 
new markets for old agents and 
gets new agents into production— 


quickly! 


Fhe 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Cooperating With N.I.R.A. 


John J. Nangle, vice-president of the 
Utilities Insurance Company, and Wil- 
liam T. Nardin, president of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company, 
are among the vice-presidents of the 
newly organized St. Louis Committee 
of the N. R. A. cooperating with the 
National Recovery Administration. 
This permanent organization plans to 
carry into effect locally President 
Roosevelt’s industrial recovery pro- 
gram. 


Cragin—Kimball 


Dr. Donald B. Cragin, medical di- 
rector of the 4&tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, was married July 28 
to Mrs. Reata King Kimball. The wed- 
ding was held at Mrs. Kimball’s home, 
1414 Asylum Avenue, West Hartford. 
Dr. and Mrs. Cragin left immediately 
for Dr. Cragin’s summer place at Squir- 
rel Island, Maine. 


The Appendicitis Record 
(Concluded from page 10) 


It is shown that the average appen- 
dicitis death rate in these 14 Canadian 
cities has increased from 15.1 per 
100,000 in 1931 to 15.6 in 1932. The 
high rate for Quebec is astonishing but 
apparently correct, the data being de- 
rived entirely from official sources. The 
appendicitis situation in both American 
and Canadian cities is sufficiently seri- 
ous to demand more extended inquiry 
and study. The slight decline in 1932 
is gratifying but whether this decline 
will continue is a matter of pure con- 
jecture. 

To better illustrate the economic as- 
pects of the disease I give below an ex- 
ceedingly interesting table furnished by 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
giving the experience of that company 
for the period 1921-1932, showing both 
the deaths and death rates and the 
amounts paid out in claims for each 
year. 

It is to be hoped that the foregoing 
statistics will arouse attention and in- 
duce local studies of the mortality from 
appendicitis in localities in which the 
death rate is apparently decidedly ex- 
cessive or above the average. Such 
studies would throw much light upon 
the question of the wide range in appen- 
dicitis death rates in different commu- 
nities and the possible connection of local 
factors as yet obscure and far from 
being fully understood. 
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President Roosevelt says: 


—"| hope the high standards 
which have made good advertis- 
ing and economic and social 
force of vital importance to us 
all will be continued. Your co- 
operation will be valuable to the 
restoration of improved level and 
flow of trade. It also will help 
business and industry to return to 
better times." 

—This excerpt from a letter 
written by the President of the 
United States to the Advertising 
Federation of America indicates 
in no small measure the Adminis- 
tration's understanding and ap- 
preciation of the power of good 
advertising to build up and main- 
tain a higher and more desirable 
standard of living. 

—lt is an endorsement of the 
wisdom of those men in business 
who have not let down in their 
advertising effort during the de- 
pression and who are going 
ahead in the recovery program 
with added aggressiveness. 











A Modernized Plan of 
Selling Life Insurance 


President Isaac Miller Hamilton Gives 
Agents of Federal Life Ideas on 
Recovery Program 


CHICAGO, Aug. 1—A modernized plan 
of life insurance selling was introduced 
to the leading agents of the Federal 
Life Insurance Company last week at 
their annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. More than 75 field 
men of the company attended the meet- 
ing. 

The convention was a five-day affair, 
the last three being devoted to a train- 
ing school in charge of L. J. Doolin 
of the field staff of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the company, in welcoming the visi- 
tors, outlined briefly the improvements 
that have occurred recently in business 
generally and asserted that the port- 
folio of the Federal already is begin- 
ning to reflect the changes. He par- 
ticularly stressed the benefit accruing 
from the appreciation in farm com- 
modity prices, saying that this has re- 
sulted in wider demand for farm land 
and improvement in interest collections. 
1933 
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Other speakers included L. D. Cava- 
naugh, executive vice-president; George 
Barmore, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies, and E. C. Budlong, 
vice-president and director of educa- 
tion. 


Open New Offices 

J. E. Baker and A. N. Baker, recent 
appointed St. Louis, Mo., general 
agents for the Pan-American Life In- 
surance Company, have opened offices 
in the Roosevelt Building. 


Donation to Cancer Fund 

Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern group, made a 
gift last week of $1500 to The Cancer 
Council of the Public Health Federa- 
tion, Cincinnati College of Medicine. 


New Managers Appointed 

New managers appointed by the 
Western and Southern this week are: 
John H. Hollmann, East St. Louis; 
Julian M. Moore, Peoria; Richard J. 
Mann, Canton. 











EVERY 


Total 


to about $163,130,000. 


STEADY IN 


The first six months of 1933 included one of the most critical 
periods in America’s economic history. Yet the inherent strength 
and steadiness of sound life insurance companies during this 
period of stress has fully justified the confidence placed in 
them by millions of policyholders and agents. 


The New York Life Insurance Company presents the following 
figures from its record for the first half of this year as con- 
crete evidence of its progress during exceptionally trying times. 
Ledger assets increased by more than $25,987,000 dur- 
ing the first six months of 1933. 


income exceeded $189,117,000 
ments, including payments to policyholders, amounted 


STORM 


disburse- 


while 


Cash in Home Office bank accounts on June 30, 1933, 
amounted to $42,925,000, an increase of 
approximately $15,672,000 during the half-year period. 


more than 


New investments during the first six months of the year 





Home Office Bullding 





amounted to over $18,439,000. 


The New York Life’s record—not only during the first half 
of 1933 but during every panic, war and epidemic of the past 
88 years—is evidence of the strong and enduring foundation 


upon which this Company is built. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. | 
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Northwestern Mutual's 
Home Office Appointments 


Emmund Fitzgerald, of Milwaukee, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, and Grant L. 
Hill, formerly with the Clifford L. Mc- 
Millen Agency of the company in New 
York City, has been elected and been 
made director of agencies. 

Mr. Hill is well known throughout 
the East for the splendid work he ac- 
complished with the McMillen Agency 
and his promotion will be applauded 
by all who know him. 

At the same meeting the trustees an- 
nounced the following as members of 
this year’s examining committee: Merle 
Thorp, Washington, D. C.; Ralph Starr 
Butler, New York City; John Rath, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Edward J. Dempsey, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; and Gould W. Van 
Derzee, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Burial Insurance Plans 
Meet with Oregon Bans 


SALEM, ORE., Aug. 1—Oregonians 
are spending thousands of dollars 
yearly with unlicensed, unqualified and 
so-called protective, non-profit organ- 
izations for insurance benefits rarely 
given, according to A. H. Averill, in- 
surance commissioner. Despite re- 
peated warnings from his office through 
the medium of the press cautioning the 
public to beware of strangers repre- 
senting concerns of this class, these op- 
eratives still succeed in selling worth- 
less policies and collecting money from 
people who can least afford to lose. 

The latest to invade the Oregon ter- 
ritory, which have come to the atten- 
tion of the insurance department, are 
two so-called burial associations known 
as the National Burial Association of 
America and the New Deal Burial As- 
sociation, both of Dallas, Tex., and Mr. 
Averill requests that agents represent- 
ing these concerns be reported immedi- 
ately to the state police or to his office, 
as it is only with the cooperation of 
the public that progress can be made 
towards stamping out this illegal prac- 


tice. 


Assistant General Agent 

T. P. McCormack, A®tna Life general 
agent at Cincinnati, announces the 
appointment of William R. Davis, 3rd, 
as assistant general agent in charge 
of Cincinnati’s branch office at Dayton, 
Ohio. This appointment takes effect 
as of Aug. 5. 





ful work is quickly rewarded. 


tendent of Agents. 


GeorGce W. Curtis, President 
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New York and Ohio OPENINGS 


We invite letters from Agents who can 
recognize sound Opportunities... who 
like to work where individual, success- 


Our Policies fit into present-day con- 


ditions and our methods will help you 
to do a good business. Write, Superin- 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. PARKER WAGGONER, First Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agents F BUFFALO. NW. 





Some of Our Policies 


Multiple Option Life and Annuity 
10 and 20 Year Family Income « Spe- 
cial Convertible Term ¢ Whole Life 
Special ¢ 20 Pay Life Special ¢ 10 
and 20 Year Modified Whole Life 
Children’s (3 forms) Birth to age 10. 
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Conservation Program 

Important, steady improvement in 
the business of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for the first six 
months of 1933 is outlined by Presi- 
dent William Montgomery. 

The amount of new insurance paid 
for the first six months of this year is 
$19,865,331, as compared with $16,298,- 
820 for the corresponding period of 


1932, representing an increase of 22 


per cent. 

“We, naturally, are decidedly pleased 
at this substantial increase in busi- 
ness,” Mr. Montgomery said in com- 
menting on the figures. “It is, we be- 
lieve, a definite indication of general 
economic betterment since every sec- 
tion of the country contributed to the 
advance in Acacia’s business volume.” 








write today to: 


LOUISVILLE, 





VESTED 
RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID IN 






The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 
to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, 
or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West Virginia, 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 





KENTUCKY 
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National C.L.U. Chapter 
Names New Board of Officers 


Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., Equitable, in 
Pittsburgh, Nominated for Pres- 
idency; Howard H. Cammack, Vice- 
President 


CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 1.—Nominations 

r officers of the National Chapter of 
chartered life underwriters as an- 

unced by Gerard S. Brown of Chi- 
cago, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, put Lawrence C. Woods, 

, Equitable Life of New York, Pitts- 
burgh, in line for the presidency. Others 
named are Howard H. Cammack, John 
Hancock, as vice-president; Alvin T. 
Haley, Massachusetts Mutual, secre- 
tary and David McCahan, University 
of Pennsylvania, recording secretary. 

In view of the chapter’s practice of 
conducting mail ballots, nomination is 
tantamount to election. 

Those proposed for directors include 
Eugene T. Lothgren, Northwestern 
Mutual, Providence; Walter A. Craig, 
State Mutual, Philadelphia, and John 
C. McNamara, Travelers, New York 
for eastern zone; Walter N. Hiller, 
Penn Mutual, Chicago; Frank C. 
Hughes, Mutual Benefit, Milwaukee; 
Earle W. Brailey, New England Mutual, 
Cleveland; for middle west, and Theo- 
dore Dreyer, Pacific Mutual, Oakland; 
Harold D. Leslie, Northwestern Na- 
tional, Los Angeles, and Fred L. Cas- 
sidy, Prudential, Seattle, for Pacific 
coast zone. 

Other members of the nominating 
committee also included W. Rankin 
Furey, Berkshire Life, Pittsburgh, and 
N. J. Goldsmith, Equitable of New 
York, San Francisco. The result of 
the mail ballot will be announced at 
the annual meeting here in Sept. 





C. L. U. Examinations 


(Concluded from page 13) 


the fact that 665 candidates now have 
credit for the successful completion of 
some of the five examinations, as com- 
pared with 493 last year. Of the 665, 
17 (as compared with 35 in 1932) have 
credit for four of the five examinations, 
141 (as compared with 93 in 1932) 
have credit for three examinations, 254 
(as compared with 213 in 1932) have 
credit for two examinations, and 223 
(as compared with 152 in 1932) have 
credit for one examination. 


22 Candidates Complete 
Management Examinations 


Agency Management examinations 
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LOOKING FORWARD | 
YOUR FUTURE | 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an | 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























were conducted for the first time this tions next year. Of the 32 candidates 
year. They were initiated under most who took one or both sections of the 
adverse conditions owing to the seri- examinations, 22 qualified to receive 
ous economic problems surrounding the the Certificate in Life Insurance 
work of general agents and managers Agency Management. 

who would have been most likely to There were one hundred and fifty-six 
take them. With betterment in busi- candidates who completed all of the 
ness conditions, it is expected that a C.L.U. examinations this year, and of 
very much larger number of candi- the 22 candidates who completed the 
dates will appear for these examina- Agency Management examinations. 

















MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


| 654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street | 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE 


Founded 1850 Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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LIFE ENDOW MENT RETIREMENT INCOME 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY DISABILITY 
MODIFIED LIFE PREFERRED RISK 
SALARY SAVINGS 
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FAMILY 
VACATION 
INSURANCE 


"Mrs. Donald Decatur and her two children 
returned this week from Mountain Springs, 
Vermont, where they spent the summer 
months." 





News items similar to the foregoing will 
soon appear in daily papers throughout the 
country. 


Many families, now guests at some pleasant 
resort, will find themselves unable to return 
next summer, because "Dad" is no longer 
available to foot the bills. 


Wise life underwriters, seeking prospects 
who are “in season," will drop in to see "Dad" 
and explain the services of "Family Vacation 
Insurance.” 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Incorporated 1871 


OFF TO THE 
WORLD’S FAIR! 


This is the month to which Peoria Life agents have 
been looking forward for the past twelve months 
with eager anticipation. In August is scheduled the 
Outing of the Company’s famed President’s Club. 
Outing Site: the Century of Progress exposition, 
where the leaders of the Peoria Life Agency Force 
will gather from every point of the compass to 
view the marvels of mankind’s progress during the 
past hundred years. 


The President’s Club, with its sister organizations, 
the Two Hundred Thousand Club and Quarter 
Million Club, serves to develop the agents of the 
Peoria Life for success. A qualified member of 
any of these clubs has demonstrated more than his 
ability to reach a specified volume of production. 
He must also have conformed to high standards of 
service, conservation, and the effective operation 
of his business. 

You may be very sure that a man who wears the 
badge of a Peoria Life club is a credit to his profes- 
sion. He deserves to enjoy his visit to Chicago and 
the Century of Progress, as the honored guest of 
his Company. 


PEORIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











176 New Agents 
Since April Ist 


May we tell you about the new 
Family Group policy that has 
attracted 176 new agents to the 
National Life Company since 
April Ist? 


If you live in Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Arizona or California you should 
get details of our broker’s con- 
tract to write this new low-cost, 
fast-selling family policy. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
118 11th Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN | 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














Guaranteed Guaranteed 
Benefits Low Cost 
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Charles D. Richardson -OREICN eINRe 
FOREIGN BUSINESS. Expect Large Attendance 
Appointed General Agent EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. At Life Ad-Conf 
eel “ " = Insurance man, many years’ experience in foreign ite -“~onrerence 
The New England Mutual Life In- business, would consider General Agency or Branch of ‘ . » : 
7 Life Company to cover productive Latin American Kenilworth H. Mathus of the Con 
irance Company announces the open- territory. Or would entertain negotiations with ; <a ° . 
> > independent Interests or Holding Company to organ necticut Mutual Life, who is chair- 
ing of a general agency in Memphis, ize Company to operate exclusively in Spanish America M . . 
- = Complete survey of territory, ete., available upon man of the Life Group of the Insur 
fenn., as of July 1, and the ap- entering negotiations. All communications confidential Ad tisi Conf 
. a) . . Desk 7, 155 E 2nd Street, Ne York City, N. Y. ance Advertising ontference, expects 
intment of Charles D. Richardson of - whale Rnb blige: ays 











the Chicago meeting this fall of that 
group to be one of the finest ever held, 
this despite the fact that the fire and 
casualty group on the advice of its 


at city as general agent. 
The new agency takes the place of mett D. Rolston; it gives the company 
branch office maintained in Memphis a complete field organization in the 


‘many years by General Agent Em- state. : : 
executive committee will not convene 


with the life ad men as is their custom. 
With a separate meeting of the life 
group, it is estimated that the attend- 
ance in Chicago will run higher than 








any previous convention of the entire 
conference for the reason that the life 


group has many problems to solve, th: 
nature of which is confined strictly to 
the life insurance business. Life in 


surance advertising managers from all 
point of the United States and Canada 


are expected to be in attendance at the 
sessions, which will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 


September 25, 26 and 27. 


A Small Fish Story 


St. Louis, Missouri Fourteen officers and other employees 
of Liberty National Life of Birming- 
ham, Ala., participated in the second 
annual fishing trip recently at Bayou 
Batre on the Gulf of Mexico. Those in 
the party included Frank P. Samford, 
vice-president; Ralph W. Beeson, sec- 
retary; Lewis W. Smith, general man- 
ager of industrial insurance, and Dr. 


LIFE-ACCIDENT AND HEALTH- A. C. Cameron, medical director. 


Heads Civic Club 


Wellborn Estes, who assists Arthur 
GROUP AND SALARY SAVINGS pani ae shee St. to 


general agency of the Attna Life In- 
surance Company hits on all cylinders 
INSURANCE at all times, recently was elected vice- 
president of the Downtown Lions Club 
of St. Louis, Mo. 








Bank Savings President 

J. N. Mitchell of St. Louis, Mo., was 
elected president of the Bank Savings 
Life Insurance Company of Topeka, 
Kan., recently, to succeed F. C. Kaths 
of Topeka, while John S. Dean of 
Topeka was made chairman of the 
board of directors of the company. 















CSL, 






Benjamin R. C. Low 
Home Life Director 

Benjamin R. C. Low, general counsel 
of the Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York, was elected a director of 
the company at a meeting of the board 
of directors recently. 
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W. H. Benett Fears 


Government Control 


Says Producers of Insurance 
Premiums Not Laborers as in 
Other Industries 


Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, in speaking before the 
annual convention of the Wyoming As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Cas- 
per last Saturday, said that if the Re- 
covery Act is not applied to insurance 
then it will be the only major business 
not affected by it. He stated that it 
was his opinion the insurance business 
would do well to profit by the idea and 
put its house in order and added, “It 
were better thus anyway than to have 
the Government do it for us.” 

Mr. Bennett asserted that there is no 
possibility of economically or right- 
eously relieving unemployment in the 
production of insurance premiums by 
the addition of more producers, for, 
he said, the reason that the field is now 
cluttered up with unnumbered thou- 
sands of incompetent and irresponsible 
agents and brokers, who are a detri- 
ment to the business and a millstone 
around its neck. 

In discussing the effect of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act on insurance Mr. 
Bennett said in part: 

Insurance under regulation by the 
several states has been subjected to 
divergent methods of control and op- 
eration, through which runs a com- 
petition of persons and corporations 
that is often destructive of the best 
interests of the insurance public, for 
whose benefit it should solely exist. Ir- 
regularity and discrimination abound 
in the land with respect to the price 
at which insurance is sold. There- 
fore, it is not strange that sympathy 
is aroused when any proposal is ad- 
vanced to establish some agency that 
could eliminate destructive, rate-cut- 
ting competition, because it is believed 
that such an instrumentality would 
perform the greatest service to insur- 
ance brought forth in half a century. 

The administration of this Recovery 
Act got off to a running start with an 
uncommon amount of publicity as to 
what could be accomplished through 
the establishment and approval of codes 
of trade practices by trade associa- 


Chicago Agents Fall 
Into Line on N.R.A. 





Underwriters Pass Resolution Endorsing 
President Roosevelt's Program Cov- 
ering Hours and Wages 
Cuicaco, Aug. 2 — Fire insurance 

companies and agencies were quick to 

accept the challenge of President 

Roosevelt to cooperate in his national 

industrial recovery program, when at 

the quarterly meeting of the Chicago 

Board of Underwriters, a resolution of 

endorsement was adopted. 

The resolution follows: 

“Resolved, by its members in meet- 
ing assembled that the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters of Chicago completely 
endorses the program of the President 
of the United States of America con- 
cerning the 40-hour week and the 
minimum wage of $15 per week for 
persons engaged in office and clerical 
work and 

“Be it further resolved, that a com- 
munication be addressed to his Excel- 
lency Franklin D. Roosevelt, President, 
stating that this organization is now 
in compliance with this program and 
that in addition thereto the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters has recom- 
mended to its 8000 members that each 
and everyone of them co-operate and 
support the President by compliance 
with his recommendations, and 

“Be it further resolved, that the com- 
munication express to the President our 
appreciation for his heroic work, cour- 
age and leadership in his effort to as- 
sist this nation in solving its economic 
problems.” 








tions. Immediately there was a scurry 
hither and yon by many industries to 
see just what advantages could be ob- 
tained by their particular business 
through this new development. 

Always there is present in prac- 
tically every business, the element of 
unethical and uneconomical practices. 
It is often believed by those charged 
with the administration of any busi- 
ness that if the bad practices of the 
other fellow could be eliminated, their 
pathway would be brighter and their 
burdens easier. 

However we are now approaching 


(Concluded on page 32) 


Fire Rates Unchanged 
in State of Mississippi 


Ins. Commission | So Decides; 
Companies Paid Out $136.60 
for Each $100 in Premiums 


JACKSON, Miss., July 31—Fire insur- 
ance rates will remain unchanged in 
Mississippi this year, the state insur- 
ance commission decided following a 
meeting here. Figures for 1932 showed 
that the companies paid out $136.60 
for every $100 received in premiums 
although an improvement in losses and 
operating costs over the previous year 
was shown. 

The five-year average of losses and 
operating costs, on which the commis- 
sion must determine rates, by law, 
shows that from 1928 through 1932 
the fire loss averaged $71 for each $100 
of premiums, while operating costs 
averaged $46.02, making a total of 
$117.12 paid out for each $100 taken in 
during the legal period. 

In addition to the drop in the pro- 
portion of fire losses last year—from 
98.2 per cent to 92.9 per cent—operat- 
ing costs were reduced to 45.7 per cent, 
which is below the average for all other 
states. 

Figures compiled by the commission 
from underwriting experience and re- 
ports of all stock fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in the state for 
the five-year period show a gradual rise 
in proportionate losses from 1928 until 
this year. 


Fireman's Fund Group 
to Cooperate 


In a telegram dispatched from San 
Francisco on Wednesday night, the 
Fireman’s Fund Group of insurance 
companies assured President Roosevelt 
of wholehearted cooperation for his 
reemployment program. The Fire- 
man’s Fund companies, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, employ over 
1200 office workers throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The companies composing the Fire- 
man’s Fund group are: Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company, Home Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company, Occi- 
dental Insurance Company, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity Company and Occi- 
dental Indemnity Company. 
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Hamburg-American Claims to be Paid 


An order has been entered in the 
Supreme Court, New York County, au- 
thorizing George S. Van Schaick, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York, as liquidator of the Ham- 
burg-American Insurance Company, to 
pay in full all claims confirmed for al- 
lowance, and to distribute the surplus, 
after payment of these claims, to the 
New York Hamburg Corporation, prin- 
stockholder of the Hamburg- 
American Insurance Company. 

The Superintendent of Insurance 
took over the Hamburg-American In- 
surance Company on April 7, 1933, 
after the company, which was engaged 
exclusively in reinsurance of fire risks, 
had cancelled all of its contracts and 
settled in full with its treaty com- 
panies. The company proceeded with 
its voluntary liquidation in such a man- 
ner that it was only necessary for the 
Superintendent of Insurance to effect 
a dissolution and distribute the surplus. 
Minority stockholders received par for 
their stock and the principal and con- 
trolling stockholder, New York Ham- 
burg Corporation, received all the re- 
maining assets, the bulk of which are 
unliquidated stocks and bonds. 


cipal 





Joins O. E. Barnes, Inc. 


O. Edwin Barnes, Inc., Brooklyn, of 
the Union Assurance Society, Ltd., an- 
nounces that Walter S. Meade has 
joined their staff in the capacity of 
manager of production department. 
Mr. Meade comes to this office from 
Nubel Underwriters, with whom he had 
been connected for the past three and 
one-half years. Previous to that he 
was associated with the Travelers for 
seven and one-half years. 


News of the Far West 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 29.—According 
to the monthly report, covering the pe- 
riod from June 15 to July 15, of In- 
surance Commissioner E. Forrest Mit- 
chell of California, the Fitchburg 
Mutual Fire has advised the California 
Insurance Department that it will not 
apply for a renewal of its license to 
operate in the State. The Regal In- 
demnity Company which obtained a per- 
mit on June 19 to sell and issue 500 
shares of stock at $125 a share, has 
withdrawn its application for a certifi- 
cate to transact business. Up to July 15, 
90 per cent of the companies operating 
in the State had applied for and had 
received renewal of their California 
licenses. 





Pacific Coast offices of the Nether- 
lands Insurance Company were moved 
from 519 California Street in San 
Francisco to the second floor of the 
Insurance Center Building, in the same 
city, on Aug. 1, where more commodious 
and more accessible quarters have been 
engaged, according to C. C. Stutt, Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the company. 





The San Francisco city office of the 
Northern Assurance has been moved 
from 100 Sansome Street to 124 San- 
some Street, according to recent an- 
nouncement. 





E. A. Kenney, resident vice-president 
at San Francisco for the Madison In- 
surance Company has returned to the 
Pacific Coast from a visit to the home 
office of the company at Jeffersonville, 
Ind. During his trip, Mr. Kenney visited 
Louisville, Ky., where he was commis- 








New Jersey News and Comments 


Experts for the Town Planning Board 
of Teaneck, have submitted a program 
to cover community development over a 
period of 20 years, and provide for an 
estimated population of 40,000. The 
plan includes allocation of public build- 
ings, construction of main traffic ar- 
teries, bridges over the Hackensack 
River and Overpeck Creek and viaduct 
over the West Shore Railroad. 

Plans for financing the suggested im- 
provements are also recommended. The 
whole idea is correlated with that of the 
Regional Planning Board. 

*~ *” * 

Special Prosecutor George F. Losche, 
upon the advice of financial experts, has 
1933 
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reported that the five men composing 
the Advisory Board to the Teaneck 
Council are exonerated from all blame 
in the placing and distribution of the 
municipal insurance. The board, com- 
posed almost entirely of experienced in- 
surance agents, wrote the insurance and 
their companies, forms of policy and 
rates were acceptable to the Council. 
a * * 

A decrease of more than 30 per cent 
in the number of automobile accidents 
in Teaneck for the first six months of 
1933, as compared with the same period 
of last year, is shown by the report of 
the Safety Campaign conducted by the 
Police Department. 


sioned a colonel on the staff of Gov- 
ernor Ruby Lafoon. 

Otho E. Lane, president and J. V. 
Herd, secretary of the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco on July 22 for a 10-day visit with 
Frank M. Avery, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the company. Following the 
stay in the city cf San Francisco, the 
two officials, accompanied by Mr. 
Avery, will make an extensive tour of 
the Pacific Coast before returning to 
Philadelphia. Mr. Lane and Mr. Herd 
will visit Minneapolis, Milwaukee and 
Chicago on their return trip. 





The Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific has approved the appoint- 
ment of Thomas F. Finn—Gus A. 
Elbow Company as general agents in 
California for the Atlas Underwriters’ 
Agency of the Atlas Assurance Com- 
pany, writing fire and allied lines. The 
Atlas Underwriters’ Agency, which has 
been in existence for more than 15 
years, operates in all but four States, 
according to W. A. Newman, assistant 
Secretary of the Board. 


Although there was an unprecedented 
number of applicants for the position 
of insurance commissioner of the State 
of California, Gov. James Rolph, Jr., 
has decided to continue E. Forrest Mit- 
chell in that position, whose term ex- 
pired May 1 of this year. Judge Robert 
M. Clarke of Los Angeles who was ap- 
pointed to the position July 20, wired 
his resignation the following day, as 
noted in The Spectator of June 27. 
Judge Clarke was apparently surprised 
to find his name had been presented 
to the State Senate and had been ap- 
proved. 


Chairman of 
Executive Commitee 


The retirement of Joseph B. Thomp- 
son, as superintendent of insurance of 
Missouri, left vacant the position of 
chairmanship of the executive committee 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Sec. Jesse G. Read 
of the Convention has announced the 
election of Merton L. Brown, insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts, to that 
important position. Mr. Brown was ap- 
pointed commissioner of insurance of 
Massachusetts in December, 1928, and 
since that time has played an important 
part in the National Convention. He was 
formerly city solicitor of Malden, Mass. 
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Seventy Eventful 
and Romantic Years 

Some time ago we received a copy of 
the Fireman’s Fund Record, the house 
organ of the Fireman’s Fund Group, 
and laid it aside for it deserved far 
more than a few minutes of attention. 
The entire number, 32 pages in all, was 
devoted to a history of the company 
entitled “Looking Backward Over 
Seventy Eventful and Romantic Years.” 
Nothing 
author, which is unfortunate, for he 


indicates the name of the 
well deserves high credit for a most 
nformative and interesting article. 

\ retired skipper, Captain William 
Holdredge, the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company on May 3, 
1863. As the writer of the history 


launched 


says, neither the captain nor his origi- 
nal board of directors were insurance 
men. “The insurance company that has 


absorbed and survived nearly every 


other ever started in California was 
unded by pioneer merchants, headed 


by a sailorman.” It was Captain 


Holdredge’s aim to make insurance help 


BGG IBETHOXKOY 





holding old ones. 
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The financial stability of the 
Company gives P. F. 
Agents a distinct advantage in 
acquiring new clients and in 







PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


charity, and charity contribute to in- 
surance by writing a general business 
in cities having fire departments, and 
paying out of the company’s profits 10 
per cent to the charitable fund of the 
San Francisco fire department. In 
addition, he adopted the idea of a 
“house plate” or metal sign, which was 
attached to all those buildings that 
were insured with the Fireman’s Fund, 
believing that the firemen, at sight of 
this insignia on a burning building, 
would double their efforts to extinguish 
the flames, since they had a financial 
interest in the insurance company. 
But, to quote the historian again, 
Captain Holdredge had proved himself 
a good promoter, but an indifferent in- 
surance man, and his association with 
the Fireman’s Fund was ended a year 
after organizing the company, and S. 
H. Parker, vice-president, took his 
place. When the great Chicago fire of 
1871 occurred the entire capital of the 
Fireman’s Fund, $529,365, was wiped 
out, but the company paid every loss 
within sixty days. Thirty-five years 
later San Francisco burned. What this 


meant to the Fireman’s Fund is briefly 
told as follows: “Fireman’s Fund, on 
the evening of April 21, 1906, owed 
more than $11,300,000. Many of its 
shareholders were ruined; a number 
of local enterprises in which its funds 
were invested seemed hopelessly im- 
paired; its mortgagors were unable to 
meet principal or interest; some of the 
insurance companies in which rein- 
surance had been placed were practical- 
ly insolvent; its home office and _ its 
records were destroyed. The ruin and 
rehabilitation of Fireman’s Fund stands 
alone, without parallel. Its survival, 
amidst the destruction of its home city, 
has no precedent. Its resurrection is 
one of the extraordinary events in the 
history of insurance.” 

The strength of the company today 
is shown by the figures of its last an- 
nual statement, as of December 31, 
1932. The capital was $7,500,000, the 
assets $32,529,611 and the net surplus 
At that time it had paid 
organization 


$7,539,525. 
total 
amounting to more than two hundred 
and eighteen million dollars. 


losses since its 
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We All Pay the 
Fire Losses 


he feeling that many people still 


seem to have that when there was a fire 
the only persons who really lost any- 
thing, where the property is insured, 
wi the insurance companies is an ob- 
stacle that is encountered by those who 


to impress the public with the ne- 
cessity of taking every possible precau- 
fire. The truth of 
is at we all pay because of fires even 


ti against course 


if our own property is not destroyed. 
When a thing burns it 
and the fire company simply pays out 


is gone forever 


of its accumulated premiums sums that 
W enable the immediate sufferer to 
replace what he has lost. A striking 
case to prove that we all pay is shown 
by the fact that a serious fire recently 
n East Dallas, Tex., resulting in a loss 
oO bout $400,000, may cost property 
( in Dallas a hundred thousand 
dollars or more above what they would 
h: had to pay for fire insurance next 
1 than if this fire had not taken 
place. It had been expected that Dallas 

ki secure a 12 per cent credit on 
fire insurance rates in 1934 as the loss 
ratio during the present year had given 


1 


a fair prospect that the city would secure 
such credit next year. Now, it is said, 


the probability is, because of the $400.- 
000 fire, that the credit is more likely 
to be 3 per cent than 12 per cent and, 


should the fire experience for the rest 
f the year be bad, there may be no 
credit at all. Even with the 3 per cent 
credit, which now, it is inferred, is about 
all the city can hope for, the premiums 
for next year would be about $120,000 
more for the same insurance than if the 


19 


12 per cent credit were allowed. 
From Rome 
Unfortunately this 


Spe staff did 
youthful years or after ones by study- 


The 
his 


member of 


ctator not improve 


ing the Italian language. So he is able 


only to look with pleasure at the typo- 


graphical elegance of the copy of “In- 
Alla Dell’ Assicura- 
zione Incendi” just received from Rome 


troduzione Teoria 


with the compliments of Della Societa 


Reale Mutua di Assicurazioni, Via 
Orane, 6, Torino. N. Sergowskij is the 
hor and it is, we gather, the Italian 
tion of his work. He himself has a 
vord “zur Italienischen Augabe,” 
ritten from Prag. So, as we reluc- 
confess we can comment only 


mn its appearance for, like so many 
Italian publications that come to our 
ce, it is splendid example of beau- 
il topography. 


Spectator, Au 


A Lengthy 
Liquidation 

The American branch of the Norske 
Lloyd Insurance Company has been fi- 
nally liquidated and, we understand, 
residents of the United States have re- 
ceived payment in full with interest at 
6 per cent from the date when the claims 
became due. Recently a meeting of the 
creditors of the company was held in 
London at which the liquidator, H. A. 
van de Linde, presented a report con- 
cerning the liquidation of the company 
which has been proceeding for more than 
11 years. He long 
duration was accounted for, in part, by 


explained that the 


the considerations that the company 
was chiefly concerned with marine in 
surance, and that many troublesome 


questions were encountered, an outcome 
of which was that several points of law 


had been clarified, including the question 


of the issue of marine insurance poli 
cies by a liquidator. Mr. van de Linde 
pointed out that the figures disclosed in 


the original statement of affairs showed 


an estimated dividend, over all, of, ap- 
proximately, 3s. 6d. in tl 


making any allowance for the costs of 


, pound, before 


the liquidation, whereas already six div- 
idends amounting to 12s. in the pound, 
had been paid, and a further and final 
dividend of about 1s. in the pound was 
proposed, which he considered to be a 
very satisfactory result. Although this 
dividend is now to be paid to the En- 
glish creditors, it was indicated that th« 
Norwegian the company 
will need to wait two or more years be- 


creditors of 
fore receiving their final dividend and 


in consideration of the delay a special 
allowance is to be made for their benefit. 


Tough Breaks 


for Marine Insurance 


Marine insurance in Europe had 
some tough breaks. There is, for in- 
stance, the SS. “‘Bermuda,” famous for 
its two big fires. On its last trip from 


Belfast to Rosylte where it was to be 
dismantled, it stranded. Now it is con- 
sidered a total loss. And the insurance 
value is only £5,500. 

Or take 


sageries Maritimes” 


the case of the “Mes- 
which had two big 


fires on the SS. “L’Atlantique” and SS. 


“Georges Phillippar.” This shipping 
company had paid sinc 1921 total 


premiums of 102,973,009 francs whereas 


the 


damages including above losses 


amounted to 220,150,751 francs, or more 
)-premiums 
14.000.- 


than twice as much. Kask 


have now been 
000 to 21,000,000 frances. 


increased from 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


HE amount of ‘space given these 
| onl to codes by what I used to hear 
clergymen describe as the secular press 
and the amount of talk on the subject 
by citizens of all sorts and conditions 
might make the 
both the name and its application were 
Not at all. 


unthinking suppose 


of very recent vintage. 

At least not at all in the insurance 
business. Nearly five hundred years 
ago, or, to be exact, as writers on in- 


surance subjects always are, 497 years 


vhat is termed the first insurance 


ago 
code was promulgated. 

ECENTLY I afforded the 
portunity of reading a letter from 
years 


was op- 


a Portuguese sailor of advanced 


addressed to a. young and beautiful 
lady who was the direct cause of his 
rescue from the shark infested water 
nto which he had fallen. While he 


from Portugal he had signed him 


self Eustabio, which, I believe is a 


Spanish name, and that fact probably 


‘plained his remark, “If I had had 
any insurance it might not have been 
so bad for my wife and children if | 
had not come up again.” In other 


words, it was in Spain, in Barcelona, 


again to be exact, that the first insur- 
ance code made its appearance. Its 
promulger, I imagine, was the Gov- 
ernment, but what individual solon 


was directly responsible I do not know. 
I should, in the interest of science and 
general knowledge, like very much to 
go to Barcelona and search the records. 
Some eighty-eight years later a some- 
code turned up in Flor- 
So, if I should fail to find 
desire in 


what similar 
ence, Italy. 

the definite information I 
Barcelona I could save my natural hu- 
1 


miliation at defeat by making a side 


trip to Florence and digging around 
there for more light. Of course, en- 
route, as it were, I could have a look 


around Seville, Madrid, San Sebastian, 
Toledo, few other 


Spanish cities. 


Panpliona, and a 


HAT first Spanish code, on the au- 

thority of Albert H. Mowbray, 
F.A.S., F.C.A., F.1.1.A., author of “In 
Its Theory and Practice in 
provided that those 


urance, 
the United States,” 


who write policies shall be bound to 
see that they are properly drawn. Even 
after 500 years, or rather after 497 


frame a 


be 


code 


difficult to 
more for particular 
feature of the insurance business. 


years, it would 


proper that 








A new day dawns. Alert, confident, 


determined, the Nation moves for- 
ward. New insurance opportunities 
are in the making. And the F. & G. 
Fire—sound, dependable, progress- 
ive—is ready to help agents or 


brokers make the most of them. 
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Casualty Business for 
1932 in Connecticut 


Drop of $3,781,844 in Net 
Premiums Written Compared 


With 1931. 

Casualty insurance companies report- 
ing to the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment paid net losses in Connec- 
ticut totaling $9,411,283 in 1932, which 
was $802,300 less than the total paid 
in 1931, according to a review of the 
casualty insurance business for 1932 
issued Monday by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham. The re- 
view is based on statistics contained in 
the commissioner’s annual report cov- 
ering the casualty and surety business 
transacted by 91 casualty companies 
and 13 casualty departments of life in- 
surance companies licensed to operate 
in Connecticut. There was a drop of 
$3,781,844 in net premiums written in 
Connecticut in 1932, the total written 
for the year being $17,720,920. 

All casualty insurance companies op- 
erating in Connecticut and reporting to 
the Connecticut Insurance Department 
had a total underwriting loss on coun- 
try-wide business in 1932 of $27,125,- 
393, compared with a loss of $43,882,- 
083 in 1931 and $26,900,908 in 1930. 

The premium income of all compa- 
nies in 1932 from country-wide business 
was $603,699,696, while net losses paid 
totaled $364,761,924. Premiums writ- 
ten totaled $751,900,852 and losses paid 
$423,469,795 in 1931. Losses incurred 
in 1932 were $356,664,579 as compared 
with $432,221,318 for 1931, and under- 
writing expenses incurred were $303,- 
356,038 as against $368,996,166 for 
1931. 

Premium income of the Connecticut 
companies from country-wide business 
in 1932 was $127,111,010, while net 
paid were $73,686,016. Their 
premium income in 1931 from country- 
wide business was $149,522,823 and 
losses paid $80,595,165. 

Gross interest and rents earned by 
all companies in 1932 totaled $42,135,- 
936, compared with $51,591,147 in 1931. 
Total admitted assets of the 91 casualty 
companies and 13 casualty departments 
of life companies decreased from $1,- 
205,721,502 to $1,067,489,114 during the 
year 1932. 

Connecticut casualty companies wrote 


losses 
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Becomes Regional Adviser 
of Public Works 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 2—Following a 
personal appeal by President Roosevelt 
that he accept, George L. Radcliffe, 
senior vice-president of the Fidelity 
and Deposit Co., was appointed reg- 
ional adviser of public works for the 
Tenth Region, which includes Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Delaware. 

Mr. Radcliffe, managed 
Roosevelt campaign in Maryland last 
year, which resulted in the greatest 
majority ever given a presidential can- 
didate, is one of the closest friends of 
the President, having served with him 
for a number of years when President 
Roosevelt was in charge of the New 
York branch of the F. & D. 

This is the second important office in 
Maryland given to an insurance man; 
David I. Steifel, a member of the firm 
of Green and Abrams, insurance brok- 
ers, having been appointed manager 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corp. for 
Maryland. 

Mr. Radcliffe will enter upon his new 
duties next week after having a con- 
ference with the board of directors of 
the F. & D. 


who the 


New Texas Company 

DALLAS, TEXAS, Aug. 1.—The Texas 
Fidelity and Surety Company is being 
organized at Austin, where home offices 
will be maintained. The company will 
write all lines, casualty insurance and 
surety bonds. It will have a capital 
stock of $200,000. J. P. Williams is 
president of the concern. Other offi- 
cers are C, F. Gibson, vice-president; 
Paul Williams, secretary, and H. C. 
Eberling, treasurer. 








21.06 per cent of all casualty business, 
and 37.21 per cent of the casualty busi- 
ness written in Connecticut during 1932 
by the 91 casualty insurance companies 
and 13 casualty departments of life 
companies. 

Leaders in net premiums written in 
Connecticut in 1932 were: 
Travelers Insurance Company (Ac- 

cident Department) ... $2,392,670.42 
Aetna Life Insurance Company (Ac- 


cident Department) .......... 1,208,569.90 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Com- 


1,089,275.80 


ee Sekine meine 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 

CEE. ncccucececseictons pens 989,620.41 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 

BD sicricsvas tite eeentaees 685,803.85 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 

poration (United States Branch) 629,065.10 


Kentucky Agents Fear 
for Whisky Commissions 


Do Not Enjoy Prospect of 
Coverage Being Written by 
1.U.B. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 1—News from 
the East relative to the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board having arranged to 
write whisky coverage under report- 
ing form, where five or more locations 
are involved, effective Aug. 15, did not 
set well with company field men or lo- 
cal agents of Louisville, in that under 
this program it is felt that agents, who 
have long been recognized as whisky 
underwriting specialists, may eventu- 
ally merely receive a small brokerage 
fee for countersigning policies written 
in the East. 

Years ago whisky and tobacco cov- 
erages were the two chief lines of the 
Kentucky agents, and more especially 
Louisville agents. 

Recently with repeal in sight and 
activity starting up in the distilling 
business, agents had been looking for- 
ward to again writing whisky in a big 
way. It is felt that it is not a line for 
I.U.B. to meddle with, and again it is 
not a line that heretofore would have 
been considered eligible, in that I.U.B. 
laid off manufacturing lines and prod- 
ucts. Manufacturing plants were 
never authorized or intended to be in 
the I.U.B. scope. Whisky has been 
fluctuating in value, due to a lot of 
outsiders trying to break into the busi- 
ness, now that it has become promising. 

Kentucky is by far the largest whisky 
producing state in the union. Four of 
seven operating plants in the country, 
which have operating permits from the 
Government are located in Kentucky; 
and a very large percentage of all 
whisky stocks in the country are in the 
Federal supervised concentration ware- 
houses in Kentucky, and it is felt that 
whisky is a home industry, that right- 
fully belongs to the Kentucky agents. 

It is understood that the I.U.B. pro- 


gram was undertaken in connection 
with the American Medicinal Spirits 
Corp., Louisville, holdings, which are 


controlled by National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York, and covered 
through the office of W. L. Shackleford, 
broker, of Baltimore, Md. A.M.S. prop- 
erties are in Kentucky, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. 
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Fatal Road 
Accidents in England 


Fatal road accidents in England do 
not bring so great a total of deaths each 
year as is the case in the United States, 
but the situation is none the less serious 
and alarming. The National Safety First 
Association of Great Britain reports 


that for the half-yearly period, July to 


December, 1932, there were 3029 fatal 
road accidents resulting in the death 
129, whi 575 were children. In 
mmentir ipon the situation the /n- 
R d of London, says that the 

| < iman element in these 
responsible in over 80 pei 

ca and dauring I Ve 

\ ciation has con 

! ) thi vercentags 

r than 81.6 and a 

4 Most « the p cle rian 

i her under 10 or « r 50 
and this class formed 50 


cent of the total. The worst month 
December second, the 


Saturday and Friday, in that 


rdei ind having, somewhat sur- 
risingly, the lowest average (perhaps 
ie to there being fewer pedestrians 
broad despite the usual increase in mo- 


r traffic): and over one-third of the 


iccident took place after dark, the 
worst! period being between ten and 
eleven, and the next being five and seven 


the rush hours. 


Auto Thefts 
in Chicago 

A larg 
surers of Chicago have invoked the aid 
and cooperation of the police in bring- 
ing an end to the serious automobile 


number of automobile in- 


theft problem in Chicago with the aim 


‘ 


if bringing about a reduction in the 


( 
tremendously high theft insurance 
rates of the city. They are the high- 
est in the country. The underwriters 
are proposing a central salvage organ- 
for automobiles to which would 
be brought all stolen cars in order to 
minimize the market for stolen auto- 
mobile parts. 

The underwriters, in a conference 
with the mayor, police commissioner 
and other city officials last week, 
pointed out that the central salvage 
au would use only new parts in 
repairing automobiles. It also was 
irgued that the central bureau would 
educe the cost of towing stolen cars 
from $7.50 as now charged when they 
taken to various private garages 
to $4 and also would charge only 50 
cents a day storage instead of $1. J. W. 


Burden of the Hartford, the leader 


of the group, said this would result in 
a saving of $46,000 a year to the own- 
ers of stolen cars. It was pointed out 
that the cooperation of the police is 
necessary and Mayor Kelly took the 
proposition under advisement. 


Subjects Suggested 
for Theses 

The Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., it 


1 connection with the award of 
fellowship by thesis, has suggested sub- 


or theses in the casualty branch 
if insurance as follows: 
\ 
‘ 
\ ; P 
\ ’ ‘ Y \ 
\ X} 
I 1 a < \ 
t mag 1 
( 1 inde! ib ontra 
( ( au co 
( l ram 
G ul th , nee 
H tory 1alt. ’ y \ y 
~ t r in S ) 
Hosp benefit nsural! 
I 1 r retire! t ‘ er 
Moral hazard | field of casualty n- 
Surat 
Non-cancellable disability insurance experi- 


Relation betwe priv nd s nsur 
ince 

Schedule rating in compensation insurance 

State old age pensions in the United States 

Tendencies in accident and health insuran 

Tendencies in automobile insurance 


Tendencies in workmen's compensation in 


surance 

Theory and practice of experience rating 

The formation of casualty insurance com 
panies, financial consideration, and prin- 
ciples of management 

The function of the insurance company in 
reducing the causes of accidents. 

Underwriting results of casualty carrie 

Unemployment insurance. 

Workmen's compensation insurance—The 
trend towards liberalization of benefits 
and the nsequent ( nd I Y 
effect 

Workme compens on reserves 

° ° 

Reorganization 


Plans Discussed 


As was noted in The Spectator of 
last week plans for reorganizing the 
mortgage guaranty business of the Na- 
tional Surety Company were discussed 
July 26 at a meeting of the special com- 
mittee of insurance commissioners serv- 
ing as a protective committee for bond- 


holders, held at the offices of the State 
Insurance Department. Superintendent 
of Insurance George S. Van Schaick 
and his counsel, Milton B. Ignatius, met 
with the committee and reviewed with 
it the rehabilitation plans which aré 
under way and contemplated. Several 
spokesmen for bondholders appeared be 
fore the committee to present their 
views. Among them were representa 
tives of the Sun Life Insurance Com 
pany of America, Baltimore, Md.; C. H. 
Berets & Company, New York City; 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md., 
and C. F. Garrat, Grand Rapids, Mich 
igan. Members of the insurance com 
issioners committee were present as 
Charles C 
Greer, Alabama; Superintendent Her- 
bert L. Davis, District of Columbia; 
Commissioner Wilbur D. 
Maine; Commissioner Charles E. Gauss, 
Michigan and Commissioner William A 


n 


follows: Superintendent 


Spencer, 


Sullivan, Washington. 


Riot Coverage Clarified 
In Kitty Kelly Case, N. Y. 


A recent case before the appellate’s 
term of the Supreme Court of New 
York clarifies the question of the lia- 
bility assumed by companies writing 
riot and civil commotion insurance. A 
claim was made against the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions Insurance 
Company by the Kitty Kelly Shoe Cor- 
poration under a riot and civil commo- 
tion policy for damage to several of its 
store fronts caused by the malicious 
smearing of acid over them. Evidence 
brought out the fact that the corpora 
tion was having trouble over labor 
union disputes and witnesses testified 
to having seen three men quietly doing 
something to the store fronts but said 
witnesses were not aware that any 
crime was being committed. The com- 
pany denied liability and the assured 
bringing suit was awarded a judgment 
in the municipal court. On appeal, the 
Supreme Court ruled that the riot and 
civil commotion policy does not cover 
malicious destruction which is accom 
plished without creating a disturbance. 


Ruling on Countermen 

A salaried employee of an insurance 
company accepting business over the 
counter and countersigning policies 
does not have to be licensed as an in- 
surance agent, according to a recent 
decision of Insurance Commissioner E. 
Forrest Mitchell of California. 
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“Smooth Tires 
ai 
Spell Danger 
‘Smooth Tires Spell Danger” is the 
title of the fourth poster of the Street 
and Highway Safety Campaign now 
being conducted by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
in cooperation with fifteen motor vehicle 


commissioners and nine major oil com- 
The drive is under way in 
states and the District of 
Columbia. The picture depicts a man 
and a little girl standing near the 
wreckage of a car which has crashed 
a pole. It is evident that the ac- 
cident caused by smooth, unsafe 
tires. Serious injury to the man and 
child seems to have been averted only 
by chance. The poster will be displayed 
throughout August in 10,000 oil service 
stations. It was presented to the Na- 
tional Bureau by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association as a contribution 
of the tire industry to traffic safety. 

In announcing the new poster, Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner Charles A. Har- 
nett of New York declared that tires 
should be inspected carefully at every 
»pportunity. “They play an important 


panies. 


fourteen 


into 
was 


part in safe automobile driving, and 
should be closely guarded,” he said. 
Statistics show, according to the Na- 


tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, that 630 were in 
fatal accidents, and non-fatal 
accidents last year as a result of punc- 
There were 2520 
84,040 injured in 


cars 


5350 in 


blow-outs. 
killed 


68,930 miscellaneous accidents, 


tures or 
persons and 
many of 
which were due to poor tire equipment. 
Mr. Harnett said that badly worn tires 
They 


occu- 


ire a menace to highway safety. 


dangerous not only to the 
ts of the vehicle on which they are 


1 


d, but to others who might be near 

n they suddenly give way or blow 

Major oil companies cooperating 

with the movement ar Standard Oil 
Company of New Y Ine., Gulf R 


Oil Company 
Beacon Oil 


‘ompany of 


¢ Company, Standard 
Pennsylvania, Colonial 


Company, Standard Oil (¢ 
\ Jersey, Warner Quinlan Company 
Standard Oil 
Richfield Oil Corporation of New York, 


1 the Texas Company. 


Company of Louisiana, 


Holders of Mortgage 
Guarantees Meet 


\s The Spectator went to press last 
Thursday a public meeting of holders 
‘mortgage guarantees of the National 
Surety held in 


Company was 
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the State office building in New York. 
Superintendent of Insurance George 5. 


Van Schaick, as rehabilitator of the 
company, presided and the insurance 
commissioners committee was _ repre- 


sented by Commissioner Merton L. 
Brown, Massachusetts, chairman; Su- 
perintendent Charles C. Greer, Ala- 
bama; Superintendent Herbert  L. 
Davis, District of Columbia; Commis- 
sioner Wilbur D. Spencer, Maine; Com- 
missioner Charles E. Gauss, Michigan, 
and Commissioner William A. Sullivan, 
Washington. 

The chief purpose of the meeting was 
to answer inquiries and obtain sugges- 
tions from the holders of the mortgage 
guarantees on possible reorganization 
plans. Superintendent Van Schaick ex- 
plained that the rehabilitation proceed- 
ing was undertaken in lieu of liquida- 
tion in order to avert the serious losses 
to creditors which would have resulted 
from forced disposition of assets at 
this time. Whatever reorganization 
plan may be effected for the mortgage 
guaranty business of the National 
Surety Company, he said, would be 
wholly in the public interest. He told 
the bondholders that they should feel 


free to draw their own conclusions 
from the facts presented and to act 
according to their own judgment. He 
expressed his pleasure over the co- 


operative spirit shown by those present. 
Although definite reorganization 
plan was proposed, the consensus seems 


no 


to have been that a new mortgage cor- 
poration should be formed in working 
this phase of the rehabilitation 
program. Milton B. Ignatius, 
counsel the Rehabilitator, 
reorganization was 


out 
special 
for stated 


that a speedy de 
asked to 


Rehabilitator 


Bondholders 
in writing to the 


sirable. were 
submit 
any suggestions which they believe will 
assist in working out the mortgage situ- 


‘ ; 7 
tion. All 


thorough attention and analysis, Super 


such suggestions will receive 


intendent Van Schaick assured the 
croup. 

4 
Strange As It Seems 

Strange accidents, of course, are not 


strange at all. They happen every day. 


listed a string 


A couple of weeks ago we 


of them reported by an insurance jour- 
nal in India. This week we pass on to 
you an item which the Ne Yorker 


magazine picked up from a small Cali- 


fornia daily which innocently reported 


a local young lady’s misfortune. She 


received a lacerated ankle when her 


foot went through the rear window of 


a sedan. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


ONDAY’S newspaper carried an 
M account of a strange feat accom- 
plished by Lee Chrisman, 32-year-old 
Kentucky farmer living near Danville. 
Sunday, at 3 oclock in the morning, 
Mr. Chrisman, an auctioneer, 
climbed to the top of the pinnacle of 
Cumberland Gap in the stillness of the 
that mark the junctions of 
and Virginia at 
Then he yelled as loudly 


who is 


mountains 
Kentucky, 
that point. 


Tennessee 


as he could. Listeners stationed as 
judges in each of the three states 
claimed they heard Chrisman’s bary- 


tone voice echo through the hills and 
valleys at least as far as eight miles. 
* + x 

HE story did not mention what all 

the yelling was about. The exhibi- 
tion seemed rather senseless to us. We 
did not object last year to the shout- 
ing of Fred Patzel. He, if you will 
remember, was crowned champion hog- 
caller of the world for his efforts. That 
was shouting for a purpose, but even 
Fred admitted that there was more to 
his shouting than mere loudness. Fred, 
as we quoted him in this column last 


year, said: “You must have in your 
voice something to convince the hog 
that you have what he wants.” It 


would seem that there can be art even 


in shouting, but we could find no in 


dication of such a saving grace in Mr. 


Chrisman’s shouting. 


HAT we are objecting to is 

shouting when there is no valid 
reason or excuse for it. If Mr. Chri 
man’s Kentucky mountains were the 
Alps it might be a different matter 
If there had been hogs in the moun 
1ins which he had been desirous o 
calling, he might have had an excu 
ut merely to shout is a silly sort o 
pastime, we believe. If you have a 


business propositi n to broadcast w 


would advise that you consult a suit 


able periodical and do your shouting 


with printed words. You might, how 
ever, remember Fred Patzel’s advice 
and put appeal in your shouting. Mors 


people will be aware of you and yout 
through a well conducted ad- 
than all 
your shouting from the mountain to} 
at 3 o’clock in the morning. Ther: 
will be a lot of shouting for busines 
rom now on, and you must make your 
self heard. Advertising paves the way 
for and puts the 
in an attentive mood. 


business 


vertising campaign through 


interviews prospect 
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Program Announcement for 
Canadian Convention 


Superintendents Annual Meeting to be 
Held at Toronto, Sept. 5-7 
Foster, 


R. Leighton superintendent 


Ontario, Canada, sec- 
the Association of 
Insurance of the 


announced 


of insurance of 
retary-treasurer of 
Superintendents of 
has 


Prov inces of ( ‘anada, 


the major features for the annual con 
ference of the association which will 
be held at the Royal York Hotel, 


Toronto, Ontario, Sept. 5, 6 and 7. 
Charles Heath, supertintendent of 


surance of Manitoba, president of the 


in- 


Association, will deliver the opening 
address, followed by the annual report 
of Secretary-Treasurer Foster. The 


other address at the opening session 
will be delivered by Garfield W. Brown, 
commissioner of insurance of Min- 
nesota and president of the National 
Convention of Insurace Commissioners. 
The remainder of the opening session 
will be devoted to reports of committees 


which will include: Life insurance 
legislation, including statutory condi- 
tions in life insurance contracts and 


the uniform 


insurance act; fire insurance legis- 


proposed amendments to 
life 
lation, including proposed amendments 
to the uniform fire insurance act; auto 
mobile insurance legislation, including 
enactments of 1933 and a report of the 
standing committee on standard forms; 
insurance evil, includ- 
cancellation of fire 
quarterly return of 
standing committees 
and annual 
defini- 
include 


credit and free 
ing 


policies 


automatic 

and the 
agents’ balances; 
on valuation of securities 
statement blanks, and uniform 
tions, other than life, which 
interpretation of the underwriting pow- 
ers of fire, marine and casualty under- 
and a definition of the dif 
insurance. 

will be 


writers, 
ferent classes of 

Following 
primarily to the consideration of com- 
mittee reports and will be held upon 
the call of the president of the associa- 
tion or the chairmen of the committees. 
Pamphlet copies of such committee re- 
ports as have been printed in advance 
can be obtained about Sept. 1 from the 
secretary, W. J. Smelt of 
Insurance Department, 


sessions devoted 


conference 
the Ontario 
Toronto. 
There will be no annual dinner this 
year and no entertainment plans have 
been arranged. Secretary Foster an- 
nounces that all public sessions of the 
of the committees are 
interested in insur- 


association or 
open to everyone 


ance. 








Agents Urged to Make 
Reservations at Once 


Chicago Will be Crowded When Nat. 
Association Meets There Oct. 9 


CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 2.—A_ strong 
plea for local agents and company men 
who plan to attend the meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at the Drake Hotel here the 
week of October 9 to get their hotel 
reservations in as soon as possible, has 
been issued by E. B. Vickery, Chair- 
man of the Hotel and Transportation 
Committee. It is pointed out that the 
combination of the convention and the 
Century of Progress will attract an 
unusually large number of visitors and 
in view of other conventions being 
held simultaneously, space at the 
Drake may be inadequate. 


St. Louis Agencies Support 
N.R.A. Campaign 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 1—The fire and 
casualty insurance agencies of St. 
Louis, Mo., will give whole-hearted 
support to President Roosevelt’s Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery campaign. 

This was decided at a gathering of 
the local insurance men held recently 
in the headquarters of the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of St. Louis, 
suite 313 Pierce Building, for the pur- 
pose of considering and acting upon 
the national code relative to wages and 
working conditions. 

With the exception of but one minor 
item it was found that the local in- 
surance agencies and offices could very 
easily adjust themselves to the sug- 
gestions made by the national adminis- 
tration. It is proposed to take up 
with Washington the advisability of 
making an adjustment in the local ap- 
plication of the national formula to 
cover the point in question. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of St. 


Louis at a special meeting held on Fri- 
day, July 28, voted to suggest to the 
members of the Association that they 
individually subscribe to President 
Roosevelt voluntary blanket code un- 
der the Industrial Recovery Act and 
providing for the payment of a mini- 
mum wage of $15 and a maximum 40- 
hour working week. It was suggested 
that the offices adopt the following 
working schedule: Week days, 8.30 A. 
M. to 4.30 P. M. with 45 minutes for 
lunch and on Saturdays from 8.30 A. 
M. to 12.15 noon. 
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Bennett Fears 
Government Control 
(Concluded from page 24) 


that sector of the “new deal’ where 
idealism has run against practical ac- 
tualities; and the government seems 
bent upon bringing forth practical 
solutions of unemployment and the re- 
organization of business to that end, 
before approaching the more idealistic 
theory of unfair practices. 

The thing that we are most con- 
cerned about, however, is how this 
new theory of government in business 
can be applied to insurance. Insurance 
is peculiarly a business that takes upon 
itself a twofold aspect. There is the 
invested capital and 
private initiative of management on 
the one hand, and a production de- 
partment in the nature of professional 
services rendered, on the other. 

The producers of insurance premiums 
which make insurance companies are 
not laborers or employees in the sense 
of other industries. The relation of 
master and servant does not exist. 

Insurance is a peculiar business. It 
is not concerned with the buying and 
selling of commodities. It consists en- 
tirely in the making of contracts by 
which one party agrees to indemnify 
another against some kind of a loss 
unknown at the time of making the 
contract. The state for many years 
has exercised supervision of it within 
the boundaries of a given state. The 
Federal Government has not. We have 
always been schooled in the thought 
that state insurance in any form would 
be disastrous to that part of the struc- 
ture which it attacked. Now as we 
contemplate the possibility of Federal 
control and management, it can but 
raise misgivings and grave doubts of 
any commensurate good to offset the 
almost certain harm that would likely 
flow from a bureaucracy intoxicated 
with the exuberance of a new power 
undreamed of in the days gone by. 

It would seem to me that the friends 
of insurance might do well patiently to 
await the outcome of some of the 
revolutionary moves being made, before 
inviting the ills we know not of, which 
might easily be worse than those we 
now have with us. 


side of mass 
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